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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

"ly^ ENNEDY SQUARE, in the late fifties, was 
]^ a place of birds and trees and flowers; of 
rude stone benches, sagging arbors smothered in 
vines, and cool dirt paths bordered by sweet- 
smelling box. Giant magnolias filled the air 
with their fragrance, and climbing roses played 
hide-and-seek among the railings of the rotting 
fence. Along the shaded walks laughing boys 
and girls romped all day, with hoop and ball, 
attended by old black mammies in white aprons 
and gayly colored bandannas ; whilein the more 
secluded corners, sheltered by protecting shrubs, 
happy lovers sat and talked, tired wa)^arers 
rested with hats off, and staid old gentlemen 
read by the hour, their noses in their books. 

'^ Outside of all this color, perfume, and old- 
time charm ; outside the grass-line and the rick- 
ety wooden fence that framed them in, ran an 
uneven pavement splashed with cool shadows 
and stained with green mould. Here, in sum- 
mer, the watermelon man stopped his cart; and 
there, in winter, upon its broken bricks, old 
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Moses unhooked his bucket of oysters and 
ceased for a moment his droning call. 

''On the shady side of the square, and half 
hidden in ivy, was a Noah's Ark church, topped 
by a quaint belfry holding a bell that had not 
rung for years, and faced by a clock-dial all 
weather-stains and cracks, around which trav- 
elled a single rusty hand. In its shadow to the 
right lay the home of the archdeacon, a stately 
mansion with Corinthian columns reaching to 
the roof and surrounded by a spacious garden 
filled with damask roses and bushes of sweet 
syringa. To the left crouched a row of dingy 
houses built of brick, their iron balconies hung in 
flowering vines, the windows glistening with 
panes of wavy glass purpled by age. 

''On the sunny side of the square, opposite 
the church, were more houses, high and low : 
one all garden, filled with broken-nosed statues 
hiding behind still more magnolias ; and another 
all veranda and honeysuckle, big rocking-chairs 
and swinging hammocks ; and still others with 
porticos curtained by white jasmine or Virginia 
creeper." 

— From " The Fortunes of Oliver Horn " 
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KENNEDY SQUARE 

CHAPTER I 

ON the precise day on which this story opens 
— some sixty or more years ago, to be exact 
— a bullet-headed, merry-eyed, mahogany-col- 
ored young darky stood on the top step of an old- 
fashioned, high-stoop house, craning his head up 
and down and across Kennedy Square in the 
effort to get the first glimpse of his master, St. 
George Wilmot Temple, attorney and counsel- 
lor-at-law, who was expected home from a duck- 
ing trip down the bay. 

Whether it was the need of this very diet, or 
whether St. George had felt a sudden longing 
for the out-of-doors, is a matter of doubt, but cer- 
tain it is that some weeks before the very best 
shot in the county had betaken himself to the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland, accompanied by his 
guns, his four dogs, and two or three choice men 
of fashion — young bloods of the time — men 
with whom we shall become better acquainted 
as these chronicles go on — there to search for 
the toothsome and elusive canvas-back for which 
his State was famous. 
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That the darl<y was without a hat and in his 
shirt-sleeves, and it winter — the middle of Jan- 
uary, really— the only warm thing about him 
being the green baize apron tied about his waist, 
his customary livery when attending to his 
morning duties — did not trouble him in the least. 
Marse George might come any minute, and he 
wanted to be the first to welcome him. 

For the past few weeks Todd had had the 
house to himself. Coal-black Aunt Jemima, 
with her knotted pig-tails, capacious bosom, and 
unconfined waist, forty years his senior and ten 
shades darker in color, it is true, looked after the 
pots and pans, to say nothing of a particular spit 
on which her master's joints and game were 
roasted ; but the upper part of the house, which 
covered the drawing-room, dining-room, bed- 
room, and dressing-room in the rear, as well as 
the outside of the dwelling, including even the 
green-painted front door and the slant of white 
marble steps that dropped to the brick sidewalk, 
were the especial property of the chocolate-col- 
ored darky. 

To these duties was added the exclusive care 
of the master himself — a care which gave the 
boy the keenest delight, and which embraced 
every service from the drawing off of St. George 
Wilmot Temple's boots to the shortening of that 
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gentleman's slightly gray hair : the supervision 
of his linen, clothes, and table, with such side 
issues as the custody of his well-stocked cellar, 
to say nothing of the compounding of various 
combinations, sweet, sour, and strong, the be- 
trayal of whose secrets would have cost the 
darky his place. 

"Place" is the word, for Todd was not St. 
George's slave, but the property of a well-born, 
if slightly impoverished, gentleman who lived 
on the Eastern Shore, and whose chief source of 
income was the hiring out to his friends and ac- 
quaintances of just such likely young darkies as 
Todd — a custom common to the impecunious of 
those days. 

As Mr. Temple, however, did not come under 
either one of the above-mentioned classes — the 
" slightly impoverished gentleman " never hav- 
ing laid eyes- on him in his life— the negotiations 
had to be conducted with a certain formality. 
Todd had therefore, on his arrival, unpinned 
from the inside of his jacket a portentous docu- 
ment signed with his owner's name and sealed 
with a red wafer, which after such felicitous 
phrases as — "I have the distinguished honor," 
etc. — gave the boy's age (21), weight (140 
pounds), and height (5 feet 10 inches)— all val- 
uable data for identification in case the chattel 
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conceived a notion of moving further north (an 
unnecessary precaution in Todd's case). To this 
was added the further information that the boy 
had been raised under his master's heels, that 
he therefore knew his pedigree, and that his sole 
and ,only reason for sparing him from his own 
immediate service was his own poverty and the 
fact that while under St. George's care the boy 
could learn how " to wait on quality." 

As to the house itself— the "Temple Man- 
sion," as it was called — that was as much a 
part of Kennedy Square as the giant magnolias 
gracing the park, or the Noah's Ark church, 
with its quaint belfry and cracked bell, which 
faced its shady walks. Nobody, of course, re- 
membered how long it had been built — that is, 
nobody then alive — 1 mean the very date. Such 
authorities as Major Clayton were positive that 
the bricks had been brought from Holland ; 
while Richard Horn, the rising young scientist, 
was sure that all the iron and brass work out- 
side were the product of Sheffield ; but in what 
year they had all been put together had always 
been a disputed question. 

That, however, which was certain and be- 
yond doubt, was that St. George's father, old 
General Dorsey Temple, had purchased the 
property near the close of the preceding cen- 
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tury ; that he had, with his characteristic vehe- 
mence, pushed up the roof, thrust in two dormer 
windows, and smashed out the rear wall, thus 
enlarging the dining-room and giving inaeased 
space for a glass-covered porch ending in a broad 
flight of wooden steps descending to a rose- 
garden surrounded by a high brick wall ; that 
thus encouraged he had widened the fireplaces, 
wainscoted the hall, built a new mahogany 
spider-web staircase leading to his library on 
the second floor, and had otherwise disported 
himself after the manner of a man who, having 
suddenly fallen heir to a big pot of money, had 
ever after continued oblivious to the fact that 
the more holes he punched in its bottom the less 
water would spill over its top. The alterations 
complete, balls, routs, and dinners followed to 
such distinguished people as Count Rochambeau, 
the Marquis de Castellux, Marquis de Lafayette, 
and other high dignitaries, coming-of-age parties 
for the young bloods— quite English in his tastes 
was the old gentleman— not to mention many 
other extravagances which were still discussed 
by the gossips of the day. 

With the general's death — it had occurred 
some twenty years before — the expected had 
happened. Not only was the pot nearly empty, 
but the various drains which it had sustained 
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had so undermined the family rent-roll that an 
equally disastrous effect had been produced on the 
mansion itself (one of the few pieces of property, 
by the way, that the father had left to his only 
son and heir unencumbered, with the exception 
of a suit in chancery from which nobody ever 
expected a penny), the only dry spots in St. 
George's finances being the few ground rents 
remaining from his grandmother's legacy and 
the little he could pick up at the law. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
certain changes and deteriorations had taken 
place inside and out of the historic building — 
changes which never in the slighest degree af- 
fected the even-tempered St. George, who had 
retained his own private apartments regardless 
of the rest of the house — but changes which, 
in all justice to the irascible old spendthrift, would 
have lifted that gentleman out of his grave could 
he have realized their effect and extent. What 
a shock, for instance, would the most punc- 
tilious man of his time have received when he 
found his front basement rented for a law office, 
to say nothing of a disreputable tin sign nailed 
to a shutter— where in the olden time he and 
his cronies had toasted their shins before blazing 
logs, the toddies kept hot on the hearth ! And 
what a row would he have raised had he known 
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that the rose-garden was entirely neglected and 
given over to the dogs and their kennels; the 
library in the second story stripped of its books 
and turned into a guest-chamber, and the books 
themselves consigned to the basement; the oak- 
panelled dining-room transformed into a bed- 
chamber for St. George, and the white-and-gold 
drawing-room fronting the street reduced to a 
mere living-room where his son and heir made 
merry with his friends! And then the shrink- 
ages all about! When a room could be dis- 
pensed with, it was locked up. When a shingle 
broke loose, it stayed loose; and so did the 
bricks capping the chimneys, and the leaky rain- 
spouts that spattered the dingy bricks, as well 
as the aacks and crannies that marred the ceil- 
ings and walls. 

And yet so great was Todd's care over the 
outside fittings of the house — details which were 
necessarily in evidence, and which determined 
at a glance the quality of the folks inside — that 
these several crumblings, shake-downs, and 
shrinkages were seldom noticed by the passer- 
by. The old adage that a well-brushed hat, a 
clean collar, polished shoes, and immaculate 
gloves— all terminal details— make the well- 
dressed man, no matter how shabby or how ill- 
fitting his intermediate apparel, applied, accord- 
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ing to Todd's standards, to houses as well as 
Brummels. He it was who soused the windows 
of purple glass, polished the brass knobs, rubbed 
bright the brass knocker and brass balls at the 
top and bottom of the delightful iron railings, to 
say nothing of the white marble steps, which he 
attacked with a slab of sandstone and cake of 
fuller's-earth, bringing them to so high a state 
of perfection that one wanted to apologize for 
stepping on them. Thus it was that the weather- 
beaten rainspouts, stained bricks, sagging roof, 
and blistered window-sashes were no longer in 
evidence. Indeed, their very shabbiness so en- 
hanced the brilliancy of Todd's handiwork that 
the most casual passers-by were convinced at a 
glance that gentlefolk lived within. 

On this particular morning, then, Todd had 
spent most of the time since daylight — it was 
now eight o'clock — in the effort to desay his 
master making his way along the street, either 
afoot or by some conveyance, his eyes dancing, 
his ears alert as a rabbit's, his restless feet mark- 
ing the limit of his eagerness. In his impatience 
he had practised every step known to darkydom 
in single and double shuffle ; had patted juba on 
one and both knees, keeping time with his heels 
to the rhythm ; had slid down and climbed up 
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the railings a dozen times, his eyes on the turn in 
the street, and had otherwise conducted himself 
as would any other boy, black or white, who 
was at his wits' end to know what to do with 
the next second of his time. 

Aunt Jemima had listened to the racket until 
she had lost all patience, and at last threw up 
the basement window : 

"Go in an' shet dat do' — 'fo' I come up dar 
an' smack ye— ' nough ter make a body deef ter 
hear ye," she called, her black shining face 
dividing the curtains. " How you know he's 
a-comin' ? " 

Todd leaned over the railing and peered down : 
*' Mister Harry Rutter done tol' me — said dey 
all 's a-comin' — de jedge an' Doctor Teackle an' 
Marse George an' de hull kit an' bilin'. Dey's 
been gone mos' two weeks now, —dey's a-comin' 
I tell ye — be yere any minute." 

** I b'liebe dat when I sees it. Fool nigger 
like you b'liebe anything. You better go inside 
'fo' you catch yo' dea'f. I gin ye fair warnin' 
right now dat I ain't gwineter nuss ye, — d'ye 
yere? — standin' out dar like a tarr-pin wid yo' 
haid out. Go in I tell ye! " and she shut the 
window with a bang and made her way to the 
kitchen. 

Todd kept up his double shuffle with every- 
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thing going— hands, feet, and knees— thrashed 
his arms about his chest and back to keep 
up the circulation and with a final grimace in 
the direction of the old cook maintained his 
watch. 

" I spec's it's de fog dat's kep' 'em," he mut- 
tered anxiously, his feet still in action. " Dat 
bay boat's mos' alius late, — can't tell when 
she'll git in. Only las' week — Golly ! — dar he 
\s—dafshiml" 

A mud-bespattered gig was swinging around 
the corner into the Square, and with a swerve 
in its course was heading to where Todd stood. 

The boy sprang down the steps : 

"Yere he is. Aunt Jemima! " he shouted, as 
if the old cook could have heard him through 
three brick walls. 

The gig came to a stand-still and began to un- 
load : first the dogs, who had been stowed under 
their master's feet since they left the steamboat 
wharf, and who with a clear bound to the side- 
walk began scouring in mad circles, one after 
another, up and down Todd's immaculate steps, 
the four in full cry until the entire neighborhood 
was aroused, the late sleepers turning over with 
the remark — "Temple's at home," and the early 
risers sticking their heads out of the windows to 
count the ducks as they were passed out. Next 
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the master : One shapely leg encased in an 
English-made ducking boot, then its mate, until 
the whole of his handsome, well-knit, perfectly 
healthy and perfectly delightful body was clear 
of the cramped conveyance. 

" Hello, Todd ! " he burst out, his face aglow 
with his drive from the boat-landing — "glad to 
see you ! Here, take hold of these guns — easy 
now, they won't hurt you ; one at a time, you 
lunkhead! And now pull those ducks from 
under the seat. How's Aunt Jemima ? — Oh, 
is that you aunty ? " She had come on the run 
as soon as she heard the dogs. " Everything 
all right, aunty — howdy^ — " and he shook her 
hand heartily. 

The old woman had made a feint to pull her 
sleeves down over her plump '.black arms, and 
then, begrudging the delay, had grasped his out- 
stretched hand, her face in a broad grin. 

"Yes, sah, dat's me. Clar' to goodness, 
Marse George, I's glad to git ye home. Lawd- 
a-massy, see dem ducks ! Purty fat, ain't dey, 
sah? My! — dat pair's jes' a-bustin'! G'long 
you fool nigger an' let me hab 'em ! G'way 
f 'om dere I tell ye ! " 

" No, — you pick them up, Todd — they're too 
heavy for you, aunty. You go back to your 
kitchen and hurry up breakfast— waffles, re- 
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member, — and some corn pone and a scallop-shell 
or two — I'm as hungry as a bear." 

The whole party were mounting the steps 
now, St. George carrying the guns, Todd loaded 
down with the game — ten brace of canvas-backs 
and redheads strung together by their bills — the 
driver of the gig following with the master's big 
ducking overcoat and smaller traps — the four 
dogs crowding up trying to nose past for a dash 
into the wide hall as soon as Todd opened the 
door. 

"Anybody been here lately, Todd ? " his mas- 
ter asked, stopping for a moment to get a better 
grip of his heaviest duck gun. 

"Ain't nobody been yere partic'ler 'cept Mis- 
ter Harry Rutter. Dey alls knowed you was 
away. Been yere mos' ev'ry day — come ag'in 
yisterday." 

"Mr. Rutter been here! — Well, what did he 
want?" 

"Dunno, sah, — didn't say. Seemed con- 
sid'ble shook up when he foun' you warn't to 
home. I done tol' him you might be back to- 
day an' den ag'in you mightn't — pended on the 
way de ducks was fly in'. Spec' he'll be roun' 
ag'in purty soon — seemed ter hab sumpin' on 
his min'. I'll tu'n de knob, sah. Yere — git 
down, you imp o' darkness, — you Floe ! — you 
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ran his eye along the mantel to see what letters 
had arrived in his absence, and disappeared into 
his bedroom. From thence he emerged half an 
hour later attired in the costume of the day — 
a jaunty brown velveteen jacket, loose red 
scarf, speckled white waistcoat — single-breasted 
and of his own pattern and cut — dove-gray 
trousers, and white gaiters. No town clothes 
for St. George as long as his measure was in 
London and his friends were good enough to 
bring him a trunk full every year or two. * * Well- 
cut garments may not make a gentleman," he 
would often say to the youngsters about him, 
"but slip-shod clothes can spoil one." 

He had drawn up to the table now, Todd in 
white jacket hovering about him, bringing relays 
of waffles, hot coffee, and more particularly the 
first of a series of great scallop-shells filled with 
oysters which he had placed on the well-brushed 
hearth to keep hot while his master was dress- 
ing. 

Fifty he was by the almanac, and by the old 
family Bible as well, and yet he did not look it. 
Six feet and an inch ; straight, ruddy-cheeked, 
broad-shouldered, well-rounded, but with his 
waist measure still under control ; slightly gray 
at the temples, with clean-shaven face, laugh- 
ing eyes, white teeth, and finely moulded nose, 
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brow, and chin, he was everything his friends 
claimed — the perfect embodiment of all that 
was best in his class and station, and of all that 
his blood had bequeathed him. 

And fine old fellows they were if we can 
believe the historians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury : " Wearing the falchion and the rapier, the 
cloth coat lined with plush and embroidered belt, 
the gold hat-band and the feathers, silk stock- 
ings and garters, besides signet rings and other 
jewels ; wainscoting the walls of their principal 
rooms in black oak and loading their sideboards 
with a deal of rich and massive silver plate upon 
which was carved the arms of their ancestors; 
— drinking, too, strong punch and sack from 
'silver sack-cups' — (sack being their favorite) 
— and feasting upon oysters and the most de- 
licious of all the ducks of the world." 

And in none of their other distinguishing qual- 
ities was their descendant lacking. In the very 
lift of his head and brace of his shoulders ; in 
the grace and ease with which he crossed the 
room, one could see at a glance something of the 
dash and often the repose of the cavalier from 
whom he had sprung. And the sympathy, 
kindness, and courtesy of the man that showed 
in every glance of his eye and every movement 
of his body — despite his occasional explosive 
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temper — a s/mpattiy that drifted into an un- 
governable impulse to divide everything he 
owned into two parts, and his own half into two 
once more if the other fellow needed it; a Idnd- 
ness that made every man his friend, and a 
courtesy which, even in a time when men lifted 
their hats to men, as well as to women, had 
gained for him, the town over, ttie soubriquet 
of " Gentleman George " ; while to every young 
girl and youth under twenty he was just " dear 
Uncle George" — flie one man in all Kennedy 
Square who held their seaets. 

But to our breakfast once more. All four dogs 
were on their feet now, their tails wagging ex- 
pectantly, their noses at eiach of his knees, where 
they were regaled at regular intervals with 
choice bits from his plate, the snapping of their 
solemn jaws expressing their thanks. A second 
scallop-sheli was next lifted from the hearth 
with the tongs, and deposited sizzling hot on a 
plate beside the master, the aroma of the oysters 
filling the room. These having disappeared, as 
had the former one, together with the waffles 
and coffee, and the master's appetite being now 
on the wane, general conversation became pos- 
sible. 

*'Did Mr. Rutter look ill, Todd?'' he con- 
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tinued, piddng up the thrend of thi^ tulk whiHi^ 
he had left it ** He wasn^t very w^ll wh^n I 
left." 

'' No, sah,— neber see him look bett^fi ^p^w 
up a li'r late I reckon, ^Marse Harry moM* k^ii- 
*ally is a li'l' mite late, aah— " Todd chuckld. 
'' But dat ain't nuthln' to dese gemmanMi Hut 
he she' do wanter see ye. Maybe he (itayed Mil 
night at Mister Seymour's. If he did ah' h« 
yered de rumpus dese rapscallions kicked up --• 
yes — dat's you Vm talkin^ to ''—and he UnMed 
toward flic dogs — ''he'll be roun' yete *M ye 
gits fni yo' bre^kftts^ Deydo9Ay^»hfjfwm»t^ 
Hany's m^My street In dat <imfU!f, MiM(^ 
Lamgioa VffM^'s snoopin^ toan^ too, hvd M);^ 
Kate ain't got fH> use ler Mm^ fUf iiki^t Hit»tHy 

Ifc airwtrr let tett nitt <MW AaMJewAfMWM 
Todd's ea^ (Hscfee (fortnii^ t^ fii«$«ef^^ i^V)<^ivv^^ 
aod as tb» waa seKnettme^ cU^iggieft by" M ti^ 
Ks^&EoeBi, temadie^fte best u^e i^66^M&f 

adboe;. 1i!iwf '* ^3Wfw'ny '^ vv^f^ present he ';i?5** 

•* TP^ -Hfct :^w ^ *frw 30^, Todd >'" ^- 

:iainBi ?r. "j^fv^ Trtfh <(f sffiite, Ia*y{ng d^Hrtl 
jk: aHfe: jHit arte. 
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"Ain't nary one tol* me — ain't no use bein' 
to!'. All ye got to do is to keep yo' eyes open. 
Be a weddin' dar 'fo' spring. Look out, sah — 
dat shell's still a-sizzlin'. Mo' coffee, sah ? 
Wait till I gits some hot waflfles— won't take a 
minute!" and he was out of the room and 
downstairs before his master could answer. 

Hardly had he slammed the kitchen door be- 
hind him when the clatter and stamp of a horse's 
hoofs were heard outside, followed by an im- 
patient rat-a-tat-tat on the knocker. 

The boy dropped his dishes: "Fo' Gawd, 
dat's Mister Harry I " he cried as he started on 
a run for the door. *' Don't nobody bang de do' 
down like dat but him." 

A slender, thoroughly graceful young fellow of 
twenty-one or two, booted and spurred, his dark 
eyes flashing, his face tingling with the sting of 
the early morning air, dashed past the obsequious 
darky and burst into Temple's presence with 
the rush of a northwest breeze. He had ridden 
ten miles since he vaulted into the saddle, had 
never drawn reign uphill or down, and neither 
he nor the thoroughbred pawing the mud out- 
side had turned a hair. 

"Hello, Uncle George!" Temple, as has 
been said, was Uncle George to every girl and 
youth in Kennedy Square. 
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**Why, Harry!'' He had sprung from his 
seat, napkin in hand and had him by both 
shoulders, looking into his eyes as if he wanted 
to hug him, and would the first thing he knew. 
•* Where are you from— Moorlands ? What a 
rollicking chap you are, and you look so well 
and handsome, you dog ! And now tell me of 
your dear mother and your father. But first 
down with you — here — right opposite— always 
your place, my dear Harry. Todd, another shell 
of oysters and more waffles and coffee — every- 
thing, Todd, and blazing hot : two shells, Todd 
— the sight of you, Harry, makes me ravenous 
again, and I could have eaten my boots, when I 
got home an hour ago, I was so hungry. But 
the mare " — here he moved to the window— 
**is she all right? Spitfire, I suppose — you'd 
kill anjrthing else, you rascal ! But you haven't 
tied her!" 

" No— never tie her— break her heart if I did. 
Todd, hang up this coat and hat in the hall before 
you go." 

"That's what you said of that horse you 
bought of Hampson— ran away, didn't he?" 
persisted his host, his eyes on the mare, which 
had now become quiet. 

"Yes, and broke his leg. But Spitfire's all 
right— she'll stand. Where will I sit— here? 
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And now what kind of a time did you have, and 
who were with you ? " 

"Cla5rton, Doctor Teadde, and the judge." 

'^And how many ducks did you get? '' and 
he dropped into his ctiair. 

** Twenty-one," answered St. George, dry- 
washing his white shapely hands, as he took tiis 
seat— a habit of his when greatly pleased. 

** All canvas-backs ? " 

"No— five redheads and a mallard." 

" Where did you put up ? " echoed Harry, 
loosening his riding- jacket to give his knife and 
fork freer play. 

** I spent a week at Tom Coston'sand a week 
at Craddock. Another lump of sugar, Todd." 

The boy laughed gently : '* Lazy Tom's ? " 

*'Lazy Tom's— and the best-hearted fellow in 
the world. They're going to make him a judge, 
they say and " 

" — What of— peach brandy? No cream in 
mine, Todd." 

" No — you scurrilous dog— of the Common 
Court," retorted St. George, looking at him 
over the top of his cup. *' Very good lawyer is 
Tom — got horse sense and can speak the truth 
—make a very good judge." 

Again Harry laughed— rather a forced laugh 
this time, as if he were trying to make himself 
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agreeable — but with so anxious a ring through 
it that Todd busied himself about the table be- 
fore going below for fresh supplies, making excuse 
of collecting the used dishes. If there were to be 
any revelations concerning the situation at the 
Seymour house, he did not intend to miss any 
part of them. 

'* Better put Mrs. Coston on the bench and set 
Tom to rocking the cradle/' said the young man, 
reaching for the plate of corn pone. " She's a 
thoroughbred if ever I saw one, and does credit 
to her blood. But go on— tell me about the 
birds. Are they flying high ? — and the duck 
blinds ; have they fixed them up ? They were 
all going to pot when I was there last." 

'' Birds out of range, most of them— hard work 
getting what I did. As to the blinds, they are 
still half full of water — got soaking wet trying 
to use one. 1 shot most of mine from the boat 
just as the day broke," and then followed a full 
account of what the party had bagged, with 
details of every day's adventures. This done, 
St. George pushed back his chair and faced 
the young man. 

** And now you take the witness-stand, sir — 
look me in the eyes, put your hand on your fob- 
pocket and tell me the truth. Todd says you 
have been here every day for a week looking as 
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if you had lost your last ^[>-peiiiiy4)it and wild 
toseeme. Wluthashappoied?" 

" Todd has a vivid imagiiiation." He turned 
in his seat, stretched out his hand, and catching 
one <rf tiie dogs by the nose rubbed his head 
vigorously. 

''Go on— aU <rf it— no dodging tiie king's 
counsellor. What's the matter ? " 

The young man glanced furtivdy at Todd, 
grabbed another dog, rubbed thar two ears to- 
gether in play, and in a lowered voice, through 
which a tinge of sadness was only too apparent, 
murmured : 

" Miss Kate— we've had a felling out." 

St. George lowered his head suddenly and gave 
alow whistle: — "Falling out ?— what about? " 

Again young Rutter glanced at Todd, whose 
back was turned, but whose ears were stretched 
to the splitting point. His host nodded under- 
standingly. 

" There, Todd — that will do ; now go down 
and get your breakfast. No more waflfles, tell 
Aunt Jemima. Bring the pipes over here and 
throw on another log . . . that's right." A 
great sputtering of sparks followed — a spider- 
legged, mahogany table was wheeled into place, 
and the dejected darky left the room for the 
regions below. 
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" So you two have had a quawl I Oh, Harry I 
— when will you learn to think twlc^ Mor« 
you speak ? Whose fault waa it ? " ntghtn] St. 
George, filling the bowl of hla plp^ with hl« 
slender fingers, slowly tucking in m:t\ shr^ an4 
grain. 

" Mine/' 

"What did you say? '' (Puff-puff,) 

'' Nothing^l coukln^t She cmnm in m4 fiaw 
it all/' The hay had M» eibow^ on the tabk 
now, his cheda sunk to bte hand$. 

St Georgie kKtod up: '^Drank^ were you ^'^ 

•' Yes/' 

"Where?'' 

"At Mrs. Qie0ton'$ ball last waek/' 

" Have yoa aeen her since? " 

"No^dse won't let <ne come near her. Mr. 
Sejrmour passed me yesterday and hardly spolce 
tome.*' 

St GeoTfe otnted his chak and zigzagg^ it 
toward 'te bbakig hearth ; then be said tiiougbt- 
f uDy, wittiout tooki^g at the young man : 

" W«ll, this is ^ pretty Ittrttle of fish ! Have 
jrou ioM your foti^er ? " 

** No^fae wouldn't understand/' 

''And 1 icnow you didn't tell your mother/' 
This cafne with the tone of positive conviction. 

** Na--aad don't you. Motiier k> daft uu tU- 
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subject. If she had her way, father would never 
put a drop of wine on the table. She says it is 
ruining the county— but that's mother's way." 

St. George stooped over, fondled one of the 
dogs for a moment— two had followed Todd out 
of the room — settled back in his chair ag^n, 
and still looking into the fire, said slowly : 

"Bad business — bad business, Harry! Kate 
is as proud as Lucifer and dislikes nothing on 
earth so much as being made conspicuous. Tell 
me exactly what happened." 

"Well, there isn't anything to tell," replied 
the young fellow, raising his head and leaning 
back in his chair, his face the picture of despair. 
"We were all in the library and the place was 
boiling-hot, and they had two big bowls, one full 
of eggnog and the other full of apple-toddy : and 
the next thing I knew I was out in the hall 
and met Kate on the stairs. She gave a little 
smothered scream, and moaned — ' Oh, Harry I 
—and you promised me!' — and then she put 
her hands to her face, as if to shut me out of her 
sight. That sobered me somewhat, and after I 
got out on the porch into the night air and had 
pulled myself together, I tried to find her and 
apologize, but she had gone home, although the 
ball wasn't half over." 

" Then this was not the first time ? " He was 
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still gazing at the hot coals, both hands out- 
fanned, to saeen his face from the blaze. 

" No— I'm sorry to say it wasn't. 1 told her 
I would never fail her again, and she forgave me, 
but I don't know what she'll do now. She never 
forgives anybody who breaks his word— she's 
very queer about it. That's what I came to see 
you abouL 1 haven't slept much nights, think- 
ing it over, and so I had the mare saddled, as soon 
as it got light, hoping you would be home. Todd 
thought you might be— he saw Dr. Teackle's 
Joe, who said you were all coming to-day." 

Ag^n there was a long pause, during which 
Temple continued to study the coals through his 
open fingers, the young man sitting hunched up 
in his chair, his handsome head dropped between 
his shoulders, his glossy chestnut hair, a-frouze 
with his morning ride, fringing his collar behind. 

"Harry," said St. George, knocking the 
ashes slowly from his pipe on the edge of the 
fender, and turning his face for the first time to- 
ward him,— "didn't I hear something before I 
went away about a ball at your father's— or a 
dance— or something, when your engagement 
was to be announced ? " 

The boy nodded. 

"And was it not to be something out of 
the ordinary? " he continued, looking at the 
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boy from under his eyelids — ''Teackle certainly 
told me so— said that your mother had already 
begun to get the house in order " 

Again Harry nodded— as if he had been lis- 
tening to an indictment, every word of which he 
knew was true. 

St. George roused himself and faced his guest : 
" And yet you took this time, Harry, to " 

The boy threw up both hands in protest : 

' ' Don't ! —don't I Uncle George 1 It's the 
ball that makes it all the worse. That's why 
I've got no time to lose; that's why I've 
haunted this place waiting for you to get back. 
Mother will be heart-broken if she finds out and 
I don't know what father would do." 

St. George laid his empty pipe on the table 
and straightened his t)ody in the chair until his 
broad shoulders filled the back. Then his brow 
darkened ; his indignation was getting the better 
of him. 

** I don't know what has come over you young 
fellows, Harry ! " he at last broke out, his eyes 
searching the boy's. *'You don't seem to know 
how to live. You've got to pull a shoat out of 
a trough to keep it from overeating itself, but 
you shouldn't be obliged to pull a gentleman 
away from his glass. Good wine is good food 
and should be treated as such. My cellar is 
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siodced with old Madeira— some port — some fine 
sherries — so is your fkther's. Have you ever 
seen lum abuse tfaem ? — have you ever seen 
Mr. Horn or Mr. Kennedy, or any of our gentle- 
TDiai around here, abuse them ? It's scandalous, 
Harry ! damnable ! I love you, my son— love 
you in a way you know nothing of, but you've 
got to stop this sfxt <rf thing right oif . And so 
have these young roysterers you associate with. 
It's ^tting worse every day. 1 don't wonder 
your dear mother feels about it as she does. 
But she's always been that way, and she's al- 
ways been right about it, too, although I didn't 
use to think so." This last came with a lowered 
voice and a deep, indrawn sigh, and for the mo- 
ment checked the flow of his wrath. 

Harry hung his head still lower, but he did 
not attempt to defend himself. 

"Who else were making vulgarians of them- 
selves at Mrs. Cheston's ?" St. George contin- 
ued in a calmer tone, stretching his shapely legs 
until the soles of his shoes touched the fender. 

" Mark Gilbert, Tom Murdoch, Langdon Wil- 
lits, and " 

"Willits, eh?— Well, 1 should expect it of 
Willits. He wasn't born a gentleman— that is, 
his grandfather wasn't a gentleman— married 
his overseer's daughter, if I remember right : — 
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but you come of the best blood in the State, — 
egad 1 — none better I You have something to 
maintain^some standard to keep up. A Rutter 
should never be found guilty of an3rthing that 
would degrade his name. You seem to forget 
that— you— damn me, Harry— when I think of 
it all — and of Kate — my sweet, lovely Kate, — 
and how you have made her suffer — for she 
loves you— no question of that-- 1 feel like 
wringing your neck ! What the devil do you 
mean, sir?'' He was up on his feet now, 
pacing the room, the dogs following his every 
movement with their brown agate eyes, their 
soft, silky ears straightening and falling. 

So far the young fellow had not moved nor 
had he offered a word in defence. He knew his 
Uncle George— better let him blow it all out, 
then the two could come together. At last he 
said in a contrite tone — his hands upraised : 

" Don't scold me, Uncle George. I've scolded 
myself enough — just say something to help me. 
1 can't give Kate up— I'd sooner die. I've al- 
ways made a fool of myself — maybe I'll quit 
doing it after this. Tell me how I can straighten 
this out. She won't see me— maybe her father 
won't. He and my father — so Tom Warfield 
told me yesterday — had a talk at the club. 
What they said I don't know, but Mr. Seymour 
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was pretty mad — that is, for him — so Tom 
thought from the way he spoke/' 

"And he ought to be mad— raging mad ! He's 
only got one daughter, and she the proudest and 
loveliest thing on earth, and that one he intends 
to give to you " — Harry looked up in surprise — 
** Yes — he told me so. And here you are break- 
ing her heart before he has announced it to the 
world. It's worse than damnable, Harry— it's 
a crime r' 

For some minutes he continued his walk, 
stopping to look out of the window, his eyes on 
the mare who, with head up and restless eyes, 
was on the watch for her master's return ; then 
he picked up his pipe from the table, threw him- 
self into his chair again, and broke into one of 
his ringing laughs. 

" I reckon it's because you're twenty, Harry, 
I forgot that. Hot blood— hot temper, — mad- 
cap dare-devil that you are— not a grain of com- 
mon-sense. But what can you expect ? — I was 
just like you at your age. Come, now, what 
shall we do first ? " 

The young fellow rose and a smile of intense 
relief crept over his face. He had had many 
such overhaulings from his uncle, and always 
with this ending. Whenever St. George let out 
one of those big, spontaneous, bubbling laughs 
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straight from his heart, the trouble, no matter 
how serious, was over. What some men gained 
by anger and invective St. George gained by 
good humor, ranging from the faint smile of tol- 
eration to the roar of merriment. One reason 
why he had so few enemies — none, practically— 
was that he could invariably disarm an adversary 
with a laugh. It was a fine old blade that he 
wielded ; only a few times in his life had he 
been called upon to use any other — when some 
unda'-dog was maltreated, or his own good name 
or that of a friend was traduced, or some wrong 
had to be righted — then his face would become 
as hot steel and there would belch out a flame 
of denunciation that would scorch and blind in 
its intensity. None of these fiercer moods did 
the boy know; — what he knew was his uncle's 
merry side— his sympathetic, loving side,— and 
so, following up his advantage, he strode across 
the room, settled down on the arm of his uncle's 
chair, and put his arm about his shoulders. 

"Won't you go and see her, please? " he 
pleaded, patting his back, affectionately. 

* ' What good will that do ? Hand me a match, 
Harry." 

" Everything — that's what I came for." 

" Not with Kate ! She isn't a child— she's a 
woman," he echoed back between the puffs, his 
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indignation again on the rise. ''And she's dif- 
ferent from the girls about here/' he added, 
tossing the burned match in the fire. " When 
she once makes up her mind it stays made up." 

" Don't let her make it up ! Go and see her 
and tell her how I love her and how miserable I 
am. Tell her I'll never break another promise 
to her as long as I live. Nobody ever holds out 
against you. Please, Uncle George ! I'll never 
come to you for anything else in the world if 
you'll help me this time. And I won't drink 
another drop of anything you don't want me to 
drink— I don't care what father or anybody else 
says. Oh, you've got to go to her!— I can't 
stand it any longer ! Every time I think of Kate 
hidden away over there where I can't get at 
her, it drives me wild. I wouldn't ask you to go 
if I could go myself and talk it out with her— but 
she won't let me near her— I've tried, and tried; 
and Ben says she isn't at home, and knows he 
lies when he says it ! You will go, won't you ? ' ' 

The smoke from his uncle's pipe was coming 
freer now— most of it escaping up the throat of 
the chimney with a gentle swoop. 

"When do you want me to go ? " He had al- 
ready surrendered. When had he ever held out 
when a love affair was to be patched up ? 

" Now, right away." 
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"No, — I'll go to-night, — she will be at home 
then,'' he said at last, as if he had just made up 
his mind, the pipe having helped— and do you 
come in about nine and— let me know when you 
are there, or— better still, wait in the hall until 1 
come for you." 

"But couldn't I steal in while you are talk- 
ing ? " 

" No — you do just as I tell you. Not a sound 
out of you, remember, until I call you." 

" But how am I to know ? She might go out 
the other door and " 

" You'll know when I come for you." 

" And you think it will be all right, don't 
you?" he pleaded. "You'll tell her what 
an awful time I've had, won't you, Uncle 
George?" 

" Yes, every word of it. 

"And that I haven't slept a wink since 

"Yes — and that you are going to drown your- 
self and blow your head off and swallow poison. 
Now off with you and let me think how I am to 
begin straightening out this idiotic mess. Nine 
o'clock, remember, and in the hall until I come 
for you." 

" Yes— nine o'clock ! Oh ! — you good Uncle 
George! I'll never forget you for it," and with 
a grasp of St. George's hand and another out- 
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pouring of gratitude, the young fellow swung 
wide the door, clattered down the steps, threw 
his leg over Spitfire, and dashed up the 
street. 
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CHAPTER II 

IF Kate's ancestors had wasted any part of 
their substance in too lavish a hospitality, 
after the manner of the spendthrift whose ex- 
travagances were recounted in the preceding 
chapter, there was nothing to indicate it in the 
home of their descendants. No loose shutters, 
crumbling chimneys, or blistered woodwork de- 
faced the Seymour mansion : — the touch of the 
restorer was too apparent. No sooner did a 
shutter sag or a hinge give way than away it 
went to the carpenter or the blacksmith; no 
sooner did a banister wabble, or a table crack, 
or an andiron lose a leg, than up came some- 
body with a kit, or a bag, or a box of tools, and 
they were as good as new before you could wink 
your eye. Indeed, so great was the desire to 
keep things up that it was only necessary (so 
a wag said) to scratch a match on old Seymour's 
front door to have its panels repainted the next 
morning. 

And then its seclusion : —while its neighbors 
— the Temple mansion among them — had been 
placed boldly out to the full building line where 
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they could see and be seen, the Seymours, with 
that spirit of aloofness which had marked the 
family for generations, had set their dwelling 
back ten paces, thrown up a hedge of sweet- 
smelling box to screen the inmates from the gaze 
of passers-by, planted three or four big trees as 
protection for the upper windows, and, to in- 
sure still greater privacy, had put up a swinging 
wooden gate, kept shut by a ball and chain, its 
clang announcing the entrance of each and every 
visitor. 

And this same spirit was manifest the moment 
you stepped into the wide hall, glanced at the 
old family portraits marching steadily, one after 
another, up the side of the spacious stairs (re- 
varnished every other year) — entered the great 
drawing-room hung with yellow satin and deco- 
rated with quaint mirrors, and took a seat in one 
of the all-embracing arm-chairs, there to await 
the arrival of either the master of the house or 
his charming daughter. 

If it were the master to whom you wished to 
pay your respects, one glance at the Honorable 
Howard Douglass Seymour would have convinced 
you that he was precisely the kind of man who 
should have had charge of so well-ordered a home : 
so well brushed was he — so clean-shaven — so 
immaculately upholstered — the two points of 
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his collar pinching his cheeks at the same precise 
angle; his faultless black stock fitting to per- 
fection, the lapels of his high-rolled coat match- 
ing exactly. And then the correct parting of the 
thin gray hair and the two little gray brush-tails 
of love-locks that were combed in front of his 
ears, there to become a part of the two little 
dabs of gray whiskers that stretched from his 
temples to his bleached cheek-bones. Yes — 
a most carefully preserved, prim, and well-or- 
dered person was Kate's father. 

As to the great man's career, apart from his 
service in the legislature, which won him his 
title, there was no other act of his life which 
marked him apart from his fellows. Suffice it to 
say that he was born a gentleman without a 
penny to his name; that he married Kate's 
mother when she was twenty and he forty (and 
here is another story, and a sad one)— she the 
belle of her time — and sole heir to the estate of 
her grandfather. Captain Hugh Barkeley, the 
rich ship-owner— and that the alliance had made 
him a gentleman of unlimited leisure, she, at 
her death, having left all her property to her 
daughter Kate, with the Honorable Prim as cus- 
todian. 

And this trust, to his credit be it said — for 
Seymour was of Scotch descent, a point in his 
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favor with old Captain Barkeley, who was 
Scotch on his mother's side, and, therefore, 
somewhat canny — was most religiously kept, 
he living within his ample means — or Kate's, 
which was the same thing — discharging the 
duties of father, citizen, and friend, with the 
regularity of a clock— so many hours with his 
daughter, so many hours at his club, so many 
hours at his office ; the intermediate minutes 
being given over to resting, dressing, breakfast- 
ing, dining, sleeping, and no doubt praying; 
the precise moment that marked the beginning 
and ending of each task having been fixed years 
in advance by this most exemplary, highly re- 
spectable, and utterly colorless old gentleman of 
sixty. 

That this dry shell of a man could be the 
father of our spontaneous lovely Kate was one 
of the things that none of the younger people 
around Kennedy Square could understand — but 
then few of them had known her beautiful 
mother with her proud step and flashing eyes. 

But it is not the punctilious, methodical Prim 
whom St. George wishes to see to-night; nor 
does he go through any of the formalities custom- 
ary to the house. There is no waiting until 
old Ben, the family butler in snuff-colored coat 
and silver buttons, shuffles upstairs or into the 
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library, or wherever the inmates were to be 
found, there to announce " Massa George Tem- 
ple/' Nor did he send in his card, or wait until 
his knock was answered. He simply swung 
back the gate until the old chain and ball, 
shocked at his familiarity, rattled itself into a 
rage, strode past the neatly trimmed, fragrant 
box, pushed open the door — no front door was 
ever locked in the daytime in Kennedy Square, 
and few at night— and halting at the bottom 
step, called up the silent stairs in a voice tiiat 
was a joyous greeting in itself : 

** Kate, you darling ! come down as quick as 
your dear little feet will carry you ! It's Uncle 
George, do you hear ? — or shall I come up and 
bring you down in my arms, you bunch of roses? 
It won't be the first time." The first time was 
when she was a year old. 

'* Oh ! — is that you. Uncle George ? Yes, 
—just as soon as I do up my back hair." The 
voice came from the top of the stairs — a lark's 
voice singing down from high up. " Father's 
out and " 

"Yes — I know he's out; I met him on his 
way to the club. Hurry now — I've got the best 
news in the world for you." 

" Yes — in a minute." 

He knew her minutes, and how long they 
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could be, and in his impatience roamed about the 
wide hall examining the old English engravings 
and colored prints decorating the panels until he 
heard her step overhead and looking up watched 
her cross the upper hall, her well-poised, aristo- 
cratic head high in air, her full, well-rounded, 
blossoming body imaged in the loose embroidered 
scarf wound about her sloping shoulders. Soon 
he caught the wealth of her blue-black hair in 
whose folds her negro mammy had pinned a rose 
that matched the brilliancy of her cheeks, two 
stray curls wandering over her neck ; her broad 
forehead, with clearly marked eyebrows, arch- 
ing black lashes shading lustrous, slumbering 
eyes|; and as she drew nearer, her warm red lips, 
exquisite teeth, and delicate chin, and last, the 
little feet that played hide and seek beneath her 
quilted petticoat: a tall, dark, full-blooded, hand- 
some girl of eighteen with an air of command and 
distinction tempered by a certain sweet dignity 
and delicious coquetry — a woman to be loved 
even when she ruled and to be reverenced even 
when she trifled. 

She had reached the floor now, and the two arm 
in arm, he patting her hand, she laughing beside 
him, had entered the small library followed by 
the old butler bringing another big candelabra 
newly lighted. 
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"It's so good of you to come," she cried, her 
face alight with the joy of seeing him — ''and 
you look so happy and well — your trip down the 
bay has done you a world of good. Ben says the 
ducks you sent father are the best we have had 
this winter. Now tell me, dear Uncle George" 
— she had him in one of the deep arm-chairs by 
this time, with a cushion behind his shoulders— 
*' I am dying to hear all about it." 

"Don't you *dear Uncle George' me until 
you've heard what I've got to say." 

"But you said you had the best news in the 
world for me," she laughed, looking at him from 
under her lashes. 

"Sol have." 

"What is it?" 

"Harry." 

The girl's face clouded and her lips quivered. 
Then she sat bolt upright. 

" I won't hear a word about him. He's broken 
his promise to me and 1 will never trust him again. 
If I thought you'd come to talk about Harry, I 
wouldn't have come down." 

St. George lay back in his chair, shrugged his 
shoulders, stole a look at her from beneath his 
bushy^eyebrows, and said with an assumed dig- 
nity, a smile playing about his lips : 

"All right, off goes his head — exit the scoun- 
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drel. Much as I could do to keep him out of Jones 
Falls this morning, but of course now it's all over 
we can let Spitfire break his neck. That's the 
way a gentleman should die of love — and not be 
fished out of a dirty stream with his clothes all 
bespattered with mud/' 

" But he won't die for love. He doesn't know 
what love means or he wouldn't behave as he 
does. Do you know what really happened » 
Uncle George ? ' ' Her brown eyes were flashing, 
her cheeks aflame with her indignation. 

*' Oh, I know exactly what happened. Harry 
told me with the tears running down his cheeks. 
It was dreadful— i>i^t«saft&— BARBAROUS! 
I've been that way myself— tumbled half-way 
down these same stairs before you were born 
and had to be put to bed, which accounts for the 
miserable scapegrace I am to-day. ' ' His face was 
in a broad smile, but his voice never wavered. 

Kate looked at him and put out her hand. 
"You never did — I won't believe a word 
of it." 

"Ask your father, my dear. He helped carry 
me upstairs, and Ben pulled off my boots. Oh, 
it was most disgraceful I I'm just beginning to 
live it down," and he reached over and 'patted 
the girl's cheek, his hearty laugh ringing through 
the room. 
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Kate was smiling now — her Uncle George was 
always irresistible when he was like this. 

" But Harry isn't you," she pouted. 

"/s»7iw^/— whylwastentimesworse! He's 
only twenty-one and I was twenty-five. He's 
got four years the better of me in which to 
reform." 

" He'll never be like you — you never broke a 
promise in your life. He gave me his word of 
honor he would never get— yes — I'm just going 
to say it— drunk — again: yes— that's the very 
word — DrunkI 1 don't care— I won't have it! 
1 won't have anything to do with anybody who 
breaks his promise, and who can't keep sober. 
My father was never so in his life, and Harry 
shall never come near me again if he " 

*'Hold onl— AoW on! Oh, what an unfor- 
giving mlnxl You Seymours are all like tinder 
boxes — your mother was just like you and so 
was " 

"Well, not father," she bridled, with a toss 
of her head. 

St. George smiled queerly— Prim was one of 
his jokes. "Your father, my dear Kate, has 
the milk of human kindness in his veins, not red 
fighting blood. That makes a whole lot of differ- 
ence. Now listen to me : — you love Harry ' ' 

" No ! I despise him ! I told him so ! " She 
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had risen from her seat and had moved to the 
mantel, where she stood looking into the fire, 
her back toward him. 

"Don't you interrupt me, you blessed girl- 
just you listen to Uncle George for a minute. 
You do love Harry — you can't help it — nobody 
can. If you had seen him this morning you would 
have thrown your arms around him in a min- 
ute — I came near doing it myself. Of course 
he's wild, reckless, and hot-headed like all the 
Rutters and does no end of foolish things, but 
you wouldn't love him if he was different. He's 
just like Spitfire — never keeps still a minute — 
restless, pawing the ground, or all four feet In 
the air — then away she goes ! You can't reason 
with her — you don't wish to; you get impatient 
when she chafes at the bit because you are de- 
termined she shall keep still, but if you wanted 
her to go like the wind and she coukin% you'd 
be more dissatisfied than ever. The pawing 
and chafing is of no matter; it is her tempera- 
ment that counts. So it is with Harry. He 
wouldn't be the lovable, dashing, high-spirited 
young fellow he is if he didn't kick over the 
traces once in a while and break everything to 
pieces — his promises among them. And it isn t 
his fault— it's the Spanish and Dutch blood fo 
his veins— the blood of that old hidalgo and bfe 
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Dutch ancestor, De Ruyter — that aops out once 
in a while. Harry would be a pirate and sweep 
the Spanish main if he had lived in those days, 
instead of being a gentleman who values nothing 
in life so much as the woman he loves/' 

He had been speaking to her back all this 
time, the girl never moving, the outlines of her 
graceful body in silhouette against the blaze. 

" Then why doesn't he prove it ? " she sighed. 
She liked old hidalgos and had no aversion to 
pirates if they were manly and brave about 
their work. 

*' He does — and he lives up to his standard 
except in this one failing for which 1 am truly 
sorry. Abominable I grant you — but there are 
many things which are worse." 

*' I can't think of anything worse," she echoed 
with a deep sigh, walking slowly toward him 
and regaining her chair, all her anger gone, only 
the pain in her heart left. " I don't want Harry 
to be like the others, and he can't live their 
lives if he's going to be my husband. 1 want 
him to be different, — to be big and fine and 
strong, — like the men who have made the world 
better for their having lived in it— that old De 
Ruyter, for instance, that his father is always 
bragging about — not a weak, foolish boy whom 
everybody can turn around their fingers. Some 
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of my girl friends don't mind what the young 
men do, or how often they break their word to 
them so that they are sure of their love. I do, 
and I won't have it, and I have told Harry so 
over and over again. It's such a cowardly 
thing — not to be man enough to stand up and 
say *No — I won't drink with you!' That's 
why I say I can't think of his doing anything 
worse." 

St. George fixed his eyes upon her. He had 
thought he knew the girl's heart, but this was 
a revelation to him. Perhaps her sorrow, like 
that of her mother, was making a well-rounded 
woman of her. 

"Oh, I can think of a dozen things worse," 
he rejoined with some positiveness. "Harry 
might lie; Harry might be a coward; Harry 
might stand by and hear a friend defamed; 
Harry might be discourteous to a woman, or al- 
low another man to be — a thing he'd rather die 
than permit. None of these things could he be 
or do. I'd shut my door in his face if he did 
any one of them, and so should you. And then 
he is so penitent when he has done ans^thing 
wrong. ' It was my fault — I would rather hang 
myself than lose Kate. I haven't slept a wink, 
Unde George.' And he was so handsome 
when he came in this morning — his big black 
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eyes flashing, his cheeks like two roses— so 
straight and strong, and so graceful and whole- 
some and lovable. I wouldn't care, if I were 
you, if he did slip once in a while — not any 
more than I would if Spitfire stumbled. And 
then again"-— here he moved his chair close to 
her own so he could get his hand on hers the 
easier— *' if Spitfire does stumble, there is the 
bridle to pull her up, but for this she might 
break her neck. That's where you come in, 
Kate. Harry's in your hands — has been since 
the hour he loved you. Don't let him go head- 
long to the devil— and he will if you turn him 
loose without a bridle." 

"I can't do him any good— he won't mind 
anything I say. And what dependence can I 
place on him after this? " her voice sank to a 
tone of helpless tenderness. *' It isn't his being 
drunk altogether ; he will outgrow that, perhaps, 
as you say you did, and be man enough to say 
no next time; but it's because he broke his 
promise to me. That he will never outgrow! 
Oh, it's wicked 1 — wicked for him to treat me 
so. I have never done anything he didn't want 
me to do! and he has no right to— Oh, Uncle 
George, it's " 

St. George leaned nearer and covered her limp 
fingers with his own tender grasp. 
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" Try him once more, Kate. Let me send him 
to you . It will be all over in a minute and you will 
be so happy — both of you ! Nothing like mak- 
ing up— it really pays for the pain of a quarrel." 

The outside door shut gently and there was a 
slight movement in the hall behind them, but 
neither of them noticed it. Kate sat with her 
head up, her mind at work, her eyes watching 
the firelight. It was her future she was looking 
into. She had positive, fixed ideas of what her 
station in life as a married woman should be ; — 
not what her own or Harry's birth and position 
could bring her. With that will-o'-the-wisp she 
had no sympathy. Her grandfather in his early 
days had been a plain, seafaring man even if his 
ancestry did go back to the time of James I, 
and her mother had been a lady, and that too 
without the admixture of a single drop of the 
blood of any Kennedy Square aristocrat. That 
Harry was well born and well bred was as it 
should be, but there was something more;— the 
man himself. That was why she hesitated. 
Yes— it would **all be over in a minute," just 
as Uncle George said, but when would the next 
break come? And then again there was her 
mother's life with all the misery that a broken 
promise had caused her. Uncle George was not 
the only young gallant who had been put to bed 
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in her grandfather's house. Her mother had 
loved too — just as much as she loved Harry — 
loved with her whole soul — until grandpa Bar- 
keley put his foot down. 

St. George waited in silence as he read her 
mind. Breaches between most of the boys and 
girls were easily patched up— a hearty cry, an 
outstretched hand— "I am so sorry," and they 
were in each other's arms. Not so with Kate. 
Her reason, as well as her heart, had to be sat- 
isfied. This was one of the things that made 
her different from all the other girls about her, 
and this too was what had given her first place 
in the affections and respect of all who knew 
her. Her heart he saw was uppermost to-night, 
but reason still lurked in the background. 

*' What do you think made him do it again ?" 
she murmured at last in a voice barely audible, 
her fingers tightening in his palm. *' He knows 
how I suffer and he knows too why I suffer. 
Oh, Uncle George! — won't you please talk to 
him ! I love him so, and I can't marry him if 
he's like this. I csin'tl— I can'tt" 

A restrained smile played over St. George's 
face. The tide was setting his way. 

"It won't do a bit of good," he said calmly, 
smothering his joy. ''I've talked to him until 
I'm tired, and the longer I talk the more wild he 
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is to see you. Now if s your turn and there's 
no time to lose. VU have him here in five 
minutes/' and he glanced at the dock. She 
raised her hand in alarm. 

''I don't want him yeL You must see him 
first — you must " 

'' No, I won't see him first, and Vm not going 
to wait a minute. Talk to Urn yourself; put 
your arms around him and teO Urn evefytfdng 
you have told me— now — to-nigfit I'm soiag 
for him/' and he sprang to his feet. 

'' No ! — you must not! You siail not! '' she 
cried, clutching nervously at his ann, but he 
was out of the room before she could flop Uvn^ 

In the sOent hall, hat in hand, hb whole k^dy 
tense with expectancy, stood Hany* He had 
killed time by walking up and down the km^ 
strip of carpet between the front door and the 
staircase, measuring his nervous steps to the 
length of the pattern, his mind distracted by his 
fears for the outcome — his heart thumping away 
at his throat, a dull fright gripping him when he 
thought of losing her altogether. 

St. George's quick step, followed by his firm 
clutch of the inside knob, awoke him to cwr 
sciousness. He sprang forward to catch his first 
word. 

** Can I go in ? " he stammered, 
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St. George grabbed him by the shoulder, 
wheeled him around, and faced him. 

**Yes, you reprobate, and when you get in 
go down on your knees and beg her pardon, 
and if I ever catch you causing her another 
heartache I'll break your damned neck!— do 
you hear?" 

With the shutting of the swinging gate the 
wily old diplomat regained his normal good- 
humored poise, his face beaming, his whole body 
tingling at his success. He knew what was go- 
ing on behind the closed curtains, and just how 
contrite and humble the boy would be, and how 
Kate would scold and draw herself up — proud 
duchess that she was — and how Harry would 
swear by the nine gods, and an extra one if 
need be — arid then there would come a long, 
long silence, broken by meaningless, half-spoken 
words^and then another silence — so deep and 
absorbing that a full choir of angels might have 
started an anthem above their heads and neither 
of them would have heard a word or note. 

And so he kept on his way, picking his steps 
between the moist places in the path to avoid 
soiling his freshly varnished boots ; tightening the 
lower button of his snug-fitting plum-colored 
coat as a bracing to his waist-line; throwing 
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CHAPTER 111 

MOORLANDS was ablaze! 
From the great entrance gate flanked by 
moss-stained brick posts capped with stone balls, 
along the avenue of oaks to the wide portico 
leading to the great hall and spacious rooms, 
there flared one continuous burst of light. On 
either side of the oak-bordered driveway, be- 
tween the tree-trunks, aackled torches of pine 
knots, the glow of their curling Hames bringing 
into high relief the black faces of innumerable 
field-hands from the Rutter and neighboring 
plantations, lined up on either side of the gravel 
road — teeth and eyeballs Hashing white against 
the blackness of the night. Under the porches 
hung festoons of lanterns of every conceivable 
form and color, while inside the wide baronial 
hall, and in the great drawing-room with the 
apartments beyond, the light of countless can- 
dles, clustered together in silver candelabras, shed 
a soft glow over the groups of waiting guests. 

To-night Colonel Talbot Rutter of Moorlands, 
direct descendant of the house of De Ruyter, 
with an ancestry dating back to the Spanish In- 
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vasion, was to bid official welcome to a daughter 
of the house of Seymour, equally distinguished 
by flood and field in the service of its king. 
These two — God be thanked — loved each other, 
and now that the young heir to Moorlands was 
to bring home his affianced bride, soon to become 
his wedded wife, no honor could be too great, no 
expense too lavish, no welcome too joyful. 

Moreover, that ttiis young princess of the blood 
might be accorded all the honors due her birth, 
lineage, and rank, the colonel's own coach-and- 
four, witii two postilions and old Matthew on the 
box — twenty years in the service — his whip 
tied with forget-me-nots, tiie horses' ears stream- 
ing with white ribbons — each flank as anooth 
as satin and each panel bright as a mirror — had 
been trundled off to Kennedy Square, there to 
receive tiie fairest of all her daughters, together 
with such other members of her royal suite — 
including His Supreme Excellency tiie Honorable 
Prim — not forgetting, of course, Kate's old black 
mammy, Henny, who was as much a part of ttie 
fair lady's belon^ngs when ^e went afield jas 
her ostrich-plume fan, her white gloves, or the 
wee slippers that covered her enchanting feet 

Every detail of harness, wheel, and brake^ 
even the horn itself— had passed under the 
colonel's personal supervision; Matthew on the 
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box straight as a hitching-post and bursting with 
pride, reins gathered, whip balanced, the leaders 
steady and the wheel horses in line. Then the 
word had been given, and away they had swept 
round the circle and so on down the long drive- 
way to the outer gate and Kennedy Square. 
Ten miles an hour were the colonel's orders and 
ten miles an hour must A/iatthew make, includ- 
ing the loading and unloading of his fair pas- 
senger and her companions, or there would be 
the devil to pay on his return. 

And the inside of the house offered no less a 
welcome. Drawn up in the wide hall, under 
the direct command of old Alec, the head butler, 
were the house servants;— mulatto maids in 
caps, snuff-colored second butlers in livery, jet- 
black mammies in new bandannas and white 
aprons >- all in a flutter of excitement, and each 
one determined to get the first glimpse of Marse 
Harry's young lady, no matter at what risk. 

Alec himself was a joy to look upon— eyeballs 
and teeth gleaming, his face one wide, encircling 
smile. Marse Harry was the apple of his eye, 
and had been ever since the day of his birth. 
He had carried him on his back when a boy; 
had taught him to fish and hunt and to ride to 
hounds ; had nursed him when he fell ill at the 
University in his college days, and would gladly 
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have laid down his life for him had any such ne- 
cessity arisen. To-night, in honor of the occa- 
sion, he was rigged out in a new bottle-green coat 
with shiny brass buttons, white waistcoat, white 
gloves three sizes too big for him, and a huge 
white cravat flaring out almost to the tips of his 
ears. Nothing was too good for Alec— so his 
mistress thought— and for the best of reasons. 
Not only was he the ideal servant of the old 
school, but he was the pivot on which the whole 
establishment moved. If a particular brand or 
vintage was needed, or a key was missing, or 
did a hair trunk, or a pair of spurs, or last week's 
Miscellany, go astray— or even were his mis^ 
tress's spectacles mislaid— Alec could put his 
hand upon each and every item in so short a 
space of time that the loser was convinced the 
old man had hidden them on purpose, to enjoy 
their refinding. Moorlands without old Alec 
would have been a wheel without a hub. 

As a distinct feature of all these preparations 
—and this was the best part of the programme 
— Harry was to meet Kate at the outer gate 
supported by half a dozen of his young friends 
and hers — Dr. Teackle, Mark Gilbert, Langdon 
Willits, and one or two others — while Mrs. 
Rutter, Mrs. Cheston, Mrs. Richard Horn, and 
a bevy of younger women and girls were to 
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welcome her with open arms the moment her 
dainty feet cleared the coach's step. This was 
the way princesses of the blood had been wel- 
comed from time immemorial to palaces and 
castles high, and this was the way tiieir beloved 
Kate was to make entry into the home of her 
lord. 

Soon the flash of the coach lamps was seen 
outside the far gate. Then there came the wind 
of a horn — a rollicking, rolling, gladsome sound, 
and in the wink of an eyelid every one was out 
on the portico straining their eyes, listening 
eagerly. A joyous shout now went up from the 
negroes lining the fences; from the groups about 
the steps, and along the driveway. 

"Here she comes!" 

The leaders with a swing pranced into view 
as they cleared the gate posts. There came a 
moment's halt at the end of the driveway; a 
postilion vaulted down, threw wide the coach 
door and a young man sprang in. It was 
Harry!... Snap!! Crack!! Toot— toot!! — 
and they were off again, heading straight for 
the waiting group. Another prolonged, winding 
note — louder — nearer — one of triumph this 
time! — a galloping, circling dash toward the 
porch crowded with guests — the reining in of 
panting leaders —the sudden gathering up of the 
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wheel horses, back on their haunches — the coach 
door flung wide and out stepped Kate — Harry's 
hand in hers, her old mammy behind, her father 
last of all. 

*'Oh, such a lovely drive! and it is so kind 
of you, dear colonel, to send for me ! Oh, it 
was splendid ! And Matthew galloped most all 
the way." She had come as a royal princess, 
but she was still our Kate. ''And you are all 
out here to meet me ! " Here she kissed Harry's 
mother— "and you too. Uncle George — and Sue 
—Oh, how fine you all look!"— and with a 
curtsy and a joyous laugh and a hand-clasp here 
and there, she bent her head and stepped into 
the wide hall under the blaze of the clustered 
candles. 

It was then that they caught their breaths, 
for no such vision of beauty had ever before 
stood in the wide hall of Moorlands, her eyes 
shining like two stars above the rosy hue of her 
cheek ; her skin like a shell, her throat and neck 
a lily in color and curves. And her poise ; her 
gladsomeness ; her joy at being alive and at 
finding everybody else alive; the way she 
moved and laughed and bent her pretty head ; 
the ripples of gay laughter and the low-pitched 
tone of the warm greetings that fell from her lips ! 

No wonder Harry was bursting with pride ; no 
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wonder Langdon Willits heaved a deep sigh 
when he caught the glance that Kate flashed at 
Harry and went out on the porch to get a breath 
of fresh air; no wonder St. George's heart 
throbbed as he watched them both and thought 
how near all this happiness had come to being 
wrecked ; no wonder the servants tumbled over 
each other in their eagerness to get a view of 
her face and gown, and no wonder, too, that the 
proud old colonel who ruled his house with a 
rod of iron, determined for the first time in his 
life to lay down the sceptre and give Kate and 
Harry full sway to do whatever popped into their 
two silly heads. 

And our young Lochinvar was fully her match 
in bearing, dress, and manners,— every inch a 
prince and every inch a Rutter,— and with such 
grace of movement as he stepped beside her, 
that even punctilious, outspoken old Mrs. Ches- 
ton— who had forgiven him his escapade, and 
who was always laughing at what she called the 
pump-handle shakes of some of the underdone 
aristocrats about her, had to whisper to the 
nearest guest— *' Watch Harry, my dear, if you 
would see how a thoroughbred manages his legs 
and arms when he wishes to do honor to a wom- 
an. Admirable! — charming! No young man 
of my time ever did better." And Mrs. Cheston 
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knew, for she had hobnobbed with kings and 
queenSy her husband having represented his 
government at the Court of St. James— which 
fact, however, never prevented her from calling 
a spade a spade ; nor was she ever very partic- 
ular as to what the spade unearthed. 

Yes— a very gallant and handsome young man 
was our prince as he handed Kate up the stairs 
on her way to the dressing-room, and looked it 
in his pearl-gray coat with buttons of silver, 
fluffy white silk scarf, high dog-eared collar, 
ivory-white waistcoat, and tight-fitting trousers 
of nankeen yellow, held close to the pumps with 
invisible straps. And a very gallant and hand- 
some young fellow he felt himself to be on this 
night of his triumph, and so thought Kate — in 
fact she had fallen in love with him over again 
— and so too did every one of the young girls 
who crowded about them, as well as the domi- 
nating, ereciv aristocrat of a father, and the 
anxious gentle mother, who worshipped the 
ground on which he walked. 

Kate had noted every expression that crossed 
his face, absorbing him in one comprehensive 
glance as he stood in the full blaze of the candles, 
her gaze lingering on his mouth and laughing 
eyes and the soft sheen of his brown hair, its 
curved-in ends brushing the high velvet collar 
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of his coat — and so on down his shapely body 
to his shapely feet. Never had she seen him so 
adorable— and he was all her own, and for life I 

As for our dear St. George Temple, who had 
never taken his eyes off them, he thought they 
were the goodli^ pair the stars ever shone 
upon, and this his happiest night. There would 
be no more stumbling after this. Kate had the 
bridle well in hand now ; all she needed was a 
dear road, and that was ahead of both horse 
and rider. 

"Makes your blood jump in your veins, just 
to look at them, doesn't it, Talbot? " cried St. 
George to Harry's father when Kate disappeared 
— laying his hand as he spoke on the shoulder 
of the man with whom he had grown up from 
a boy. " Is there anything so good as the love 
of a good woman ? — tiie wise old prophet places 
her beyond the price of rubies." 

**OnIy one thing, St. George — the love of a 
good man — one like yourself, you dear old 
fellow. And why the devil you haven't found 
that out years ago is more than I can understand. 
Here you are my age, and you might have had 
a Kate and Harry of your own by this time, and 
yet you live a stupid old " 

"No, I won't hear you talk so, colonel!" 
cried a bride of a year. " Uncle George is never 
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stupid, and he couldn't be old. What would 
all these young girls do — what would I have 
done" (another love affair with St. George as 
healer and mender!) — "what would anybody 
have done without him ? Come, Miss Lavinia 
— do you hear the colonel abusing Uncle George 
because he isn't married ? Speak up for him — 
it's wicked of you, colonel, to talk so." 

Miss Lavinia Clendenning, who was one of 
St. George's very own, in spite of her forty-odd 
years, threw back her head until the feathers in 
her slightly gray hair shook defiantly : 

*' No — I won't say a word for him. Sue. I've 
^ven him up forever. He's a disgrace to every- 
body who knows him." 

"Oh, you renegade!" exclaimed St. George 
in mock alarm. 

**Yes, — a positive disgrace! He'll never 
marry anybody. Sue, until he marries me. I've 
begged him on my knees until I'm tired, to name 
the day, and he won't ! Just like all you shift- 
less Marylanders, sir — never know when to make 
up your minds." 

"But you threw me over, Lavinia, and broke 
my heart," laughed Temple with a low bow, his 
palms flattened against his waistcoat in assumed 
humility. 

"When?" 
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"Oh, twenty years ago." 

"Oh, my goodness gracious I Of course I 
threw you over then ; — you were just a baby in 
arms and I was old enough to be your mother 
— but now it's different. I'm dying to get 
married and nobody wants me. If you were a 
Virginian instead of a doubting Marylander, you 
would have asked me a hundred times and kept 
on asking until I gave in. Now it's too late. I 
always intended to give in, but you were so 
stupid you couldn't or wouldn't understand." 

"It's never too late to mend, Lavinia," he 
prayed with hands extended. 

" It's too late to mend you, St. George ! You 
are cracked all over, and as for me — I'm ready 
to fall to pieces any minute. I'm all tied up 
now with corset laces and stays and goodness 
knows what else. No,— I'm done with you." 

While this merry badinage was going on, the 
young people crowding the closer so as not to 
lose a word, or making room for the constant 
stream of fresh arrivals on their way toward the 
dressing-rooms above, their eyes now and then 
searching the top of the stairs in the hope of 
getting the first glimpse of Kate, our heroine was 
receiving the final touches from her old black 
mammy. It took many minutes. The curl 
must be adjusted, the full skirts pulled out or 
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shaken loose, the rare jewels arranged before she 
was dismissed with — "Dah, honey chile, now 
go-long. Ain't nary one on 'em ain't pizen 
hongry for ye — an' mos' on 'em '11 drown der- 
selves 'fo' mawnin' becos dey can't git ye." 

She is ready now, Harry beside her, her lace 
scarf embroidered with pink rosebuds floating 
from her lovely shoulders, her satin skirt held 
firmly in both hands that she might step the 
freer, her dainty silk stockings with the ribbons 
CTossed about her ankles showing below its edge. 

But it was the colonel who took possession of 
her when she reached the floor of the great hall, 
and not her father nor her lover. 

"No, Harry — stand aside, sir. Out with 
you ! Kate goes in with me ! Seymour, please 
give your arm to Mrs. Rutter." And witii the 
manner of a courtier leading a princess into the 
presence of her sovereign, the Lord of Moorlands 
swept our Lady of Kennedy Square into the brill- 
iant drawing-room crowded with guests. 

It was a great ball and it was a great ballroom 
— in spaciousness, color, and appointments. No 
one had ever dreamed of its possibilities before, 
although everybody knew it was the largest in 
the county. The gentle hostess, with old Alec 
as head of the pulling-out-and-moving-off de- 
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partment, had wrought the diange. AU the 
chairs, tables, sofas, and screens, little and big, 
had either been spirited away or pushed back 
against the wall for tired dancers. Over the 
wide floor was stretched a linen crash ; from the 
ceiling and bracketed against the uliite walls, 
relieved here and there by long silken curtains of 
gold-yellow, blazed clusters of canJles, looking 
for all the world like so many bursting sky- 
rockets, while at one end, behind a mass of 
flowering plants, sat a quartette of musicians, 
led by an old darky with a cotton- batting head, 
who had come all the way from Philadelphia a- 
purpose. 

Nor had the inner man been forgotten : bowls 
of hot apple toddy steamed away in the dining- 
room; bowls of eggnog frothed away in the 
library; ladlings of punch, and the contents of 
several old cut-glass decanters, flanked by com- 
panies of pipe-stem glasses, were being served 
in the dressing-rooms ; while relays of hot ter- 
rapin, canvas-back duck, ^zling hot; olio, cold 
joints; together with every conceivable treat- 
ment and condition of oysters — in scallop-shells, 
on silver platters and in wooden plates — raw, 
roasted, fried, broiled, baked, and stewed — 
everything in fact that could carry out the colo- 
nel's watdiword, "Eat, drink, and be merry," 
66 
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were within the beck and call of each and every 
guest. 

And there were to be no interludes of hunger 
and thirst if the host could help it. No dull 
pauses nor recesses, but one continued round, 
lasting until midnight, at which hour the final 
banquet in the dining-room was to be served, 
and the great surprise of the evening reached — 
the formal announcement of Harry and Kate's 
engagement, followed by the opening of the 
celebrated bottle of the Jefferson 1800 Monticello 
Madeira, recorked at our young hero's birth. 

And it goes without saying that there were no 
interludes. The fun began at once, a long line 
of merry talk and laughter following the wake 
of the procession, led by the host and Kate, the 
colonel signalling at last to the cotton-batting 
with the goggle spectacles, who at once struck 
up a polka and away they all went, Harry and 
Kate in the lead, the whole room in a whirl. 

This over and the dancers out of breath. 
Goggles announced a quadrille— the colonel and 
St. George helping to form the sets. Then fol- 
lowed the schottische, then another polka until 
everybody was tired out, and then with one 
accord the young couples rushed from the hot 
room, hazy with the dust of lint from the linen 
crash, and stampeded for the cool wide stairs 
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that led from the great hall. For while in sum- 
mer the shadows on some vine-covered porch 
swallowed the lovers, in winter the stairs were 
generally the trysting-place — and the top step 
the one most sought — because there was nobody 
behind to see. This was the roost for which 
Kate and Harry scampered, and there they in- 
tended to sit until the music struck up again. 

**Oh, Kate, you precious darling, how lovely 
you look!" burst out Harry for the hundredth 
time when she had nestled down beside him — 
**and what a wonderful gown! I never saw 
that one before, did I ? " 

**No— you never have," she panted, her 
breath gone from her dance and the dash for the 
staircase. "It's my dear mother's dress, and 
her scarf too. I had very little done to it — only 
the skirt made wider. Isn't it soft and rich ? 
Grandpa used to bring these satins from China." 

"And the pearls — are they the ones you told 
me about?" He was adjusting them to her 
throat as he spoke — somehow he could not keep 
his hands from her. 

"Yes — mother's jewels. Father gotthem out 
of his strong-box for me this morning. He 
wanted me to wear them to-night. He says I 
can have them all now. She must have been 
very beautiful, Harry — and just think, dear— 
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she was only a few years older than I am when 
she died. Sometinies when I wear her things 
and get to thinking about her, and remember 
how young and beautiful she was and how un- 
happy her life, it seems as if I must be unhappy 
myself — somehow as if it were not right to have 
all this happiness when she had none." There 
was a note of infinite pathos in her voice — a 
note one always heard when she spoke of her 
mother. Had Harry looked deeper into her eyes 
he might have found the edges of two t^rs 
trembling on their lids. ^ 

"She never was as beautiful as you, my dar- 
ling — nobody ever was— nobody ever could 
be!" he cried, ignoring all allusion to her 
mother. Nothing else counted with the young 
fellow to-night— all he knew and cared for was 
that Kate was his very own, and that all the 
world would soon know it. 

"That's because you love me, Harry. You 
have only to look at her portrait in father's room 
to see how exquisite she was. I can never be 
like her — never so gracious, so patient, no matter 
how hard I try." 

He put his fingers on her lips: " 1 won't have 
you say it. I won't let anybody say it. 1 
could hardly speak when I saw you in the full 
light of the hall. It was so dark in the coach 
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I didn't know how you looked, and I didn't 
care; I was so glad to get hold of you. But 
when your cloak slipped from your shoulders and 
you — Oh ! —you darling Kate I " His eye caught 
the round of her throat and the taper of her love- 
ly arm — **I am-going to kiss you right here— 
I will — I don't care who " 

She threw up her hands with a little laugh. 
She liked him the better for daring, although she 
was afraid to yield. 

"No — «o— Harry ! They will see us— don't 
—you mustn't! " 

"Mustn't what! I tell you, Kate, I am going 
to kiss you — I don't care what you say or who 
sees me. It's been a year since I kissed you in 
the coach— forty years— now, you precious Kate, 
what difference does it make ? I will, I tell you 
— no— don't turn your head away." 

She was struggling feebly, her elbow across 
her face as a shield, meaning all the time to raise 
her lips to his, when her eyes fell on the figure 
of a young man making his way toward them. 
Instantly her back straightened. 

" There's Langdon Willits at the bottom of the 
stairs talking to Mark Gilbert," she whispered 
in dismay. " See — he is coming up. I wonder 
what he wants." 

Harry gathered himself together and his face 
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clouded. " I wish he was at the bottom of the 
sea. I don't like Willits— I never did. Neither 
does Uncle George. Besides, he's in love with 
you, and he always has been." 

" What nonsense, Harry," she answered, open- 
ing her fan and waving it slowly. She knew her 
lover was right — knew more indeed than her 
lover could ever know : she had used all the arts 
of which she was mistress to keep Willits from 
proposing. 

"But he is in love with you," Harry insisted 
stiffly. " Won't he be fighting mad, though, 
when he hears father announce our engagement 
at supper?'* Then some tone in her voice re- 
called that night on the sofa when she still held 
out against his pleading, and with it came the 
thought that while she could be persuaded 
she could never be driven. Instantly his voice 
changed to its most coaxing tones: " You won't 
dance with him, will you, Kate darling ? I can't 
bear to see you in anybody else's arms but my 



own." 



Her hand grasped his wrist with a certain 
meaning in the pressure. 

"Now don't be a goose, Harry. I must be 
polite to everybody, especially to-night— and 
you wouldn't have me otherwise." 

"Yes, but not to him." 
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* ' But what difference does it make ? You are 
too sensible not to understand, and I am too 
happy, anyway, to want to be rude to anybody. 
And then you should never be jealous of Langdon 
Willits/' 

"Well, then, not a round dance, please, Kate.*' 
He dare not oppose her further. " I couldn't 
stand a round dance. I won't have his arm touch 
you, my darling." And he bent his cheek close 
to hers. 

She looked at him from under her shadowed 
lids as she had looked at St. George when she 
greeted him at the foot of the stairs ; a gleam of 
coquetry, of allurement, of joy shining through 
her glances like delicate antennae searching to 
feel where her power lay. Should she venture, 
as her Uncle George had suggested, to take the 
reins in her own hands and guide this restive, 
mettlesome thoroughbred, or should she surrender 
to him ? Then a certain mischievous coquetry 
possessed her. With a light, bubbling laugh she 
drew her cheek away. 

" Yes, any kind of a dance that he or anybody 
else wants that I can give him," she burst out 
with a coquettish twist of her her head, her eyes 
brimming with fun. 

*' But Tm on your card for every single dance," 
he demanded, his eyes again flashing. *'Look 
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at it — I filled it up myself/* and he held up his 
own bit of pasteboard so she could read the 
list. **l tell you I won't have his arm around 
you!" 

"Well, then, he sha'n't touch even the tips 
of my fingers, you dreadful Mr. Bluebeard." 
She had surrendered now. He was never so com- 
pelling as when determined to have his own way. 
Again her whole manner changed ; she was once 
more the sweetheart : * * Don't let us bother about 
cards, my darling, or dances, or anything. Let 
us talk of how lovely it is to be together again. 
Don't you think so, Harry ? " and she snuggled 
the closer to his arm, her soft cheek against his 
coat. 

Before Harry could answer, young Willits, who 
had been edging his way up the stairs two steps 
at a time, avoiding the skirts of the girls, reach- 
ing over the knees of the men as he clung to the 
hand-rail, stood on the step below them. 

** It's my next dance. Miss Kate, Isn't it ? " he 
asked' eagerly, scanning her face — wondering 
why she looked so happy. 

"What is it to be, Mr. Willits? " she rejoined 
in perfunctory tones, glancing at her own blank 
card hanging to her wrist : he was the last man 
In the world she wanted to see at this moment. 

"The schottische, I think— yes, the schot- 
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tische/' he replied nervously, noticing her lack 
of warmth and not understanding the cause. 

"Oh, I'm all out of breath— if you don't 
mind," she continued evasively; "we'll wait 
for the next one." She dared not invite him to 
sit down, knowing it would make Harry furious 
— and then again she couldn't stand one discord- 
ant note to-night — she was too blissfully happy. 

" But the next one is mine," exclaimed Harry 
suddenly, examining his own dancing-card. He 
had not shifted his position a hair's breadth, nor 
did he intend to — although he had been out- 
wardly polite to the intruder. 

"Yes— they'd all be yours, Harry, if you had 
your way," this in a thin, dry tone — " but you 
mustn't forget that Miss Kate's free, white, and 
twenty-one, and can do as she pleases." 

Harry's lips straightened. He did not like 
Willits's manner and he was somewhat shocked 
at his expression; it seemed to smack more of 
the cabin than of the boudoir— especially the 
boudoir of a princess like his precious Kate. 
He noticed, too, that the young man's face was 
flushed and his utterance unusually rapid, and 
he knew what had caused it. 

"They will be just what Miss Seymour wants 
them to be, Willits." The words came in hard, 
gritting tones through half-closed lips, and the 
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tightening of his throat muscles. This phase of 
the Rutter blood was dangerous. 

Kate was startled. Harry must not lose his 
self-control. There must be no misunderstand- 
ings on this the happiest night of her life. 

**Yes," she said sweetly, with a gracious 
bend of her head— "but I do want to dance 
with Mr. Willits, only I don't know which one 
to give him." 

'*Then give me the Virginia reel, Miss Kate, 
the one that comes just before supper, and we 
can go all in together — you too, Harry," Wil- 
lits insisted eagerly. **See, Miss Kate — your 
card is still empty," and he turned toward her 
the face of the one hanging to her wrist. 

"No, never the reel, Kate, that is mine I" 
burst out Harry determinedly, as a final dismis- 
sal to Willits. He lowered his voice, and in a 
beseeching tone said— "Father's set his heart 
on our dancing the reel together— please don't 
givehin the reel!" 

Kate, intent on restoring harmony, arched her 
neck coyly, and said in her most bewitching 
tones— the notes of a robin after a shower: 
"Well, I can't tell yet, Mr. Willits, but you 
shall have one or the other ; just leave it to me 
— either the reel or the schottische. We will 
talk it over when I come down." 
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*' Then If s the reel, Miss Kate, is it not ?'' he 
cried, ignoring Harry completely, backing away 
as he retraced his steps, a look of triumph on 
his face. 

She shook her head at him, but she did not 
answer. She wanted to get rid of him as quick- 
ly as possible. Willits had spoiled ever3rthing. 
She was so happy before he came, and Harry 
was so adorable. She wished now she had not 
drawn away her cheek when he tried to kiss her. 

** Don't be angry, Harry, dear," she pleaded 
coaxingly, determined to get her lover back once 
more. "He didn't mean an5rthing— he only 
wanted to be polite.'* 

**He didn't want to be polite," the angry 
lover retorted. "He meant to force himself in 
between us; that is what he meant, and he's al- 
wa3rs at it, every chance he gets. He tried it at 
Mrs. Cheston's the other night until I put a stop 
to it, but there's one thing certain— he'll stop it 
when our engagement is announced after supper 
or I'll know the reason why." 

Kate caught her breath. A new disturbing 
thought entered her mind. It was at Mrs. Ches- 
ton's that both Willits and Harry had misbe- 
haved themselves, and it was Harry's part in 
the sequel which she had forgiven. The least 
said about that night the better. 
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"But he is your guest, Harry," she urged at 
last, still determined to divert his thoughts from 
Willits and the loss of the dance— ''(Wf guest/' 
she went on— **so is everybody else here to- 
night, and we must do what everybody wants 
us to, not be selfish about it. Now, my darling 
—you couldn't be impolite to anybody— don't 
you know you couldn't? Mrs. Cheston calls 
you *My Lord Chesterfield '—I heard her say so 
to-night." 

"Yes, I know, Kate"— he softened— *' that's 
what father said about my being polite to him 
—but all the same I didn't want Willits Invited, 
and it's only because father insisted that he's 
here. Of course, I'm going to be just as polite 
to him as I can, but even father would feel 
differently about him If he had heard what he 
said to you a minute ago." 

*' Whatdidhesay ? " Sheknew, butsheloved 
to hear him defend her. This, too, was a way out 
— in a minut« he would be her old Harry again. 

*M won't even repeat it," he answered dog- 
gedly. 

'*You mean about my being twenty-'One? 
That was rather ungallant, wasn't it? " 

Again that long look from under her eyelids 
— he would have succumbed at once could he 
have seen it. 
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"No, the other part of it That's not the 
way to speak to a lady. That's what I dislike 
him for. He never was born a gentleman. He 
isn't a gentleman and never can be a gentle- 
man." 

Kate drew herself up— the unreasonableness 
of the objection jarred upon her. He liad touched 
one of her tender spots — pride of birth was some- 
thing she detested. 

"Don't talk nonsense, Harry," she replied in 
a slightly impatient voice. Moods ctianged with 
our Kate as unexpectedly as April showers. 
"What difference should it make to you or any- 
body else whether Langdon Willits's grandmoth- 
er was a countess or a country girl, so she was 
honest and a lady ? " Her head went up with a 
toss as she spoke, for this was one of Kate's pet 
theories. 

"But he's not of my class, Kate, and he 
shouldn't be here. I told father so." 

"Then make him one," she answered stoutly, 
"if only for to-night, by being extra polite and 
courteous to him and never letting him feel that 
he is outside of what you call 'your class.' I 
like Mr. Willits, and have always liked him. 
He is invariably polite to me, and he can be 
very kind and sympathetic at times. Listen! 
they are calling us, and there goes the music 
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^come along, darlings it's a schottische and 
we'll dance it together." 

Harry sprang up, slipped his arm around Kate's 
waist, lifted her to her feet, held her close, and 
Idssed her squarely on the mouth. 

" There, you darling ! and another one — two- 
three! Oh, you precious ! What do I care about 
Willits or any other red-headed lower county 
man that ever lived ? He can have fifty grand- 
mothers if he pleases and I won't say a word — 
kiss me — kiss me again. Quick now or we'll 
lose the dance," and, utterly oblivious as to 
whether any one had seen them or not, the two 
raced down the wide stairs. 
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CHAPTER IV 

WHILE all this gayety was going on in 
the ballroom another and equally joyous 
gathering was besieging the serving tables in the 
colonel's private den — a room leading out of the 
larger supper room, where he kept his guns and 
shooting togs, and which had been pressed into 
service for this one night. 

These thirsty gentlemen were of all ages and 
tastes, from the young men just entering society 
to the few wrinkled bald-pates whose legs had 
given out and who, therefore, preferred the colo- 
nel's Madeira and terrapin to the lighter pleas- 
ures of the dance. 

In and out of the groups, his ruddy, handsome 
face radiant with the joy that welled up in his 
heart, moved St. George Temple. Never had 
he been in finer form or feather— never had he 
looked so well— (not all the clothes that Poole of 
London cut came to Moorlands). Something of 
the same glow filtered through him that he had 
felt on the night when the two lovers had settled 
their difficulties and he had swung back through 
the park at peace with all the world. 
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All this could be seen in the way he threw 
back his head, smiling right and left; the way 
he moved his hands — using them as some men 
do words or their eyebrows— now uplifting them 
in surprise at the first glimpse of some unexpected 
face^ his long delicate fingers outspread in ex- 
clamations of delight; now closing them tight 
when he had those of the new arrival in his grasp 
—now curving them, palms up, as he lifted to 
his lips the fingers of a grande dame. ''Keep 
your eyes on St. George," whispered Mrs. 
Cheston, who never missed a point in friend or 
foe and whose fun at a festivity often lay in com- 
menting on her neighbors, praise or blame being 
impartially mixed as her fancy was touched. 
''And by all means watch his hands, my dear. 
They are like the baton of an orchestra leader and 
tell the whole story. Only men whose blood 
and lineage have earned them freedom from toil, 
or men whose brains throb clear to their finger- 
tips, have such hands. Yes 1 St. George is very 
happy to-night, and 1 know why. He has some- 
thing on his mind that he means to tell us later 
on." 

Mrs. Cheston was right: she generally was— 
St. George did have something on his mind— 
something very particular on his mind— a little 
speech really which was a dead seaet to every- 
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body except prying Mrs. Cheston— one which 
was to precede the uncorking of that wonderful 
old Madeira^ and the final announcement of the 
engagement — a little speech in which he meant 
to refer to their two dear mothers when they 
were girls^ recalling traits and episodes forgotten 
by most, but which from their very loveliness 
had always lingered in his heart and memory. 

Before this important event took place, how- 
ever, there were some matters which he intended 
to look after himself, one of them being the bowl 
of punch and its contiguous beverages in the colo- 
nel's den. This seemed to be the storm centre 
to-night, and here he determined, even at the 
risk of offending his host, to set up danger-signals 
at the first puff of wind. The old fellows, if they 
chose, might empty innumerable ladles full of 
apple toddy or compounds of Santa Cruz rum and 
pineapples into their own persons, but not the 
younger bloods 1 His beloved Kate had suf- 
fered enough because of these roysterers. There 
should be one ball around Kennedy Square in 
which everybody would behave themselves, and 
he did not intend to mince his words when the 
time came. He had discussed the matter with 
the colonel when the ball opened, but little en- 
couragement came from that quarter. 

" So far as theseyoung sprigs areconcerned, St. 
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George,'* Rutter had flashed back, "they must 
look out for themselves. I can't curtail my hos- 
pitality to suit their babyships. As for Harry, 
you're only wasting your time. He is made of 
different stuff — it's not in his blood and couldn't 
be. Whatever else he may become he will never 
be a sot. Let him have his fling : once a Rutter, 
always a Rutter," and then, with a ring in his 
voice, " When my son ceases to be a gentleman, 
St. George, I will show him the door, but drink 
will never do it." 

Dr. Teackle had also been on the alert. He 
was a young physician just coming into practice, 
many of the younger set being his patients, and 
he^often acted as a curb when they broke loose. 
He, with St. George's whispered caution in his 
ears, had also tried to frame a word of protest to 
the colonel, suggesting in the mildest way that 
that particular bowl of apple toddy be not replen- 
ished — but the Lord of the Manor had silenced 
him with a withering glance before he had com- 
pleted his sentence. In this dilemma he had 
again sought out St. George. 

"Look out for WUlits, Uncle George. He'll 
be staggering in among the ladies if he gets an- 
other crack at that toddy. It's an infernal shame 
to bring these relays of punch in here. I tried 
to warn the colonel, but he came near eating me 
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up. Willits has had very little experience in 
this sort of thing and is mixing his eggnog with 
everything within his reach. That will split 
his head wide open in the morning.'* 

** Go and find him, Teackle, and bring him to 
me," cried St. George; ''I'll stay here until 
you get him. Tell him I want to see him— -and 
Alec"— this to the old butler who was skimming 
past, his hands laden with dishes— '* don't you 
bring another drop of punch into this room until 
you see me." 

"But de colonel say dat " 

" — I don't care what the colonel says; if he 
wants to know why, tell him I ordered it. I'm 
not going to have tiiis night spoiled by any tom- 
foolery of Talbot's, I don't care what he says. 
You hear me, Alec? Not a drop. Take out 
those half-empty bowls and don't you serve an- 
other thimbleful of anything until I say so." 
Here he turned to the young doctor, who seemed 
rather surprised at St. George's dictatorial air— 
one rarely seen in him. ** Yes— brutal, I know, 
Teackle, and perhaps a little ill-mannered, this 
interfering with another man's hospitality, but 
if you knew how Kate has suffered over this 
same stupidity you would say I was right. Tal- 
bot never thinks — never cares. Because he's 
got a head as steady as a town clock and can 
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put away a bottle of port without winking an 
eyelid, he believes anybody else can do the same. 
I tell you this sort of thing has got to stop or 
sooner or later these young bloods will break the 
hearts of half the girls in town. . . . Careful 1 
here comes Willits — not another word. . . . 
Oh, Mr. Willits, here you are 1 I was just going 
to send for you. I want to talk to you about 
that mare of yours— is she still for sale ? " His 
nonchalance was delightful. 

"No, Mr. Temple; I had thought of keeping 
her, sir," the young man rejoined blandly, 
greatly flattered at having been specially singled 
out by the distinguished Mr. Temple. ** But if 
you are thinking of buying my mare, I should 
be most delighted to consider it. If you will 
permit me— I will call upon you in the morning." 
This last came with elaborate effusiveness. ' ' But 
you haven't a drop of anything to drink, Mr. 
Temple, nor you either, doctor ! Egad ! What 
am I thinking of ? Come, won't you join me ? 
The colonel's mixtures are " 

"Better wait, Mr. Willits," interrupted St. 
George calmly and with the air of one conver- 
sant with the resources of the house. * * Alec has 
just taken out a half-emptied bowl of toddy." 
He had seen at a glance that Teackle's diagnosis 
of the young man's condition was correct. 
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** Then let us have a swig at the colonel's p(^ 
—it's the best in the county." 

' ' No, hold on till the punch comes. You young 
fellows don't know how to take care of your 
stomachs. You ought to stick to your tipple as 
you do to your sweetheart — you should only 
have one." 

"—At a time," laughed Teackle. 

"No, one all the time, you dog! When I 
was your age, Mr. Willits, if 1 drank Madeira I 
continued to drink Madeira, not to mix it up 
with everything on the table." 

"By Jove, you're right, Mr. Temple! I'm 
sticking to one girl — Miss Kate's my girl to- 
night. I'm going to dance the Virginia reel 
with her." 

St. George eyed him steadily. He saw that 
the liquor had already reached his head or he 
would not have spoken of Kate as he did. 
"Your choice is most admirable, Mr. Willits," 
he said suavely, "but let Harry have Miss Kate 
to-night," adding, as he laid his hand confidingly 
on the young man's shoulder — " th^ were made 
to step that dance together." 

" But she said she would dance it with me I " 
he flung back— he did not mean to be de- 
frauded. 

"Really?" It was wonderful how soft St. 
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KENNEDY SQUARE 

"You ask him if it isn't my dance— he heard 
what Miss Kate said. Here comes Harry now/' 

Lilce a breath of west wind our young prince 
blew in, his face radiant, his eyes sparkling. 
He had entirely forgotten the incident on the 
stairs in the rapture of Kate's kisses, and Wil- 
lits was once more one of the many guests he 
was ready to serve and be courteous to. 

"Ah, gentlemen — I hope you have every- 
thing you want ! " he cried with a joyous wave 
of his hand. " Where will I get an ice for Kate, 
Uncle George ? We are just about beginning 
the Virginia reel and she is so warm. Oh, we 
have had such a lovely waltz ! Why are you 
fellows not dancing? Send them in. Uncle 
George." He was brimming over with happi- 
ness. 

Willits moved closer: "What did you say? 
The Virginia reel ? Has it begun ? " His head 
was too muddled for quick thinking. 

"Not yet, Willits, but it will right away— 
everybody is on the floor now," returned Harry, 
his eyes in search of something to hold Kate's 
refreshment. 

"Then it is my dance, Harry. I thought the 
reel was to be just before supper or I would have 
hunted Miss Kate up." 

"So it is," laughed Harry, catching up an 
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empty plate from the serving table and moving 
to where the ices were spread. "You ought to 
know, for you told her yourself. It is about to 
begin. They were taking their partners when 1 
left." 

" Then that's my reel," Willits insisted. "You 
heard what Miss Kate said, Harry— that's what 
I told you too, Mr. Temple," and he turned to 
St. George for confirmation. 

"Oh, but you are mistaken, Langdon," con- 
tinued Harry, bending over the dish. " She said 
she would decide later on whether to give you 
the reel or a schottische — and she has. Miss 
Kate dances this reel with me." There was a 
flash in his eyes as he spoke, but he was still 
the host. 

"And I suppose you will want the one after 
supper too," snapped Willits. He had edged 
closer and was now speaking to Harry's bent 
back. 

"Why, certainly, if Miss Kate is willing and 
wishes it," rejoined Harry simply, still too intent 
on having the ice reach his sweetheart at the 
earliest possible moment to notice either Wil- 
lits's condition or his tone of voice. 

Willits sprang forward just as Harry regained 
his erect position. "No you won't, sir!" he 
cried angrily. "I've got some rights here and 
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Vm going to protect them. Til ask Miss Kate 
myseif and find out whether I am to be made a 
fool of like this," and before St. George could 
prevent started for the door. 

Harry dropped the plate on the table and 
blocked the enraged man's exit with his out- 
stretched arm. He was awake now— wide 
awake — and to the cause. 

"You'll do nothing of the kind, Langdon — 
not in your present state. Pull yourself togeth- 
er, man ! Miss Seymour is not accustomed to 
be spoken of in that way and you know it. 
Now don't be foolish — stay here with Uncle 
George and the doctor until you cool down. 
There are the best of reasons why I should dance 
the reel with Miss Kate, but I can't explain them 
now." 

" Neither am I, Mr. Harry Rutter, accustomed 
to be spoken to in that way by you or anybody 
else. I don't care a rap for your explanations. 
Get out of my way, or you'll be sorry," and he 
sprang one side and flung himself out of the room 
before Harry could realize the full meaning of 
his words. 

St. George saw the flash in the boy's eyes, 
and stretching out his hand laid it on Harry's arm. 

"Steady, my boy! Let him go — Kate will 
take care of him." 
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**NoI ru take care of him I— and now!" 
He was out of the room and the door shut be- 
hind him before Temple could frame a reply. 

St. George shot an anxious, inquiring look at 
Teackle, who nodded his head in assent, and the 
two hurried from the room and aaoss the ex- 
panse of white crash, Willits striding ahead, 
Harry at his heels, St. George and the doctor 
following close behind. 

Kate stood near the far door, her radiant eyes 
fixed on Harry's approaching figure — the others 
she did not see. Willits reached her first : 

**Miss Kate, isn't this my dance? " he burst 
out— "didn't you promise me? " 

Kate started and for a moment her face flushed. 
If she had forgotten any promise she had made 
it certainly was not intentional. Then her mind 
acted. There must be no bad blood here— cer- 
tainly not between Harry and Willits. 

"No, not quite that, Mr. Willits," she an- 
swered in her sweetest voice, a certain roguish 
coquetry in its tones. " I said I'd think it over, 
and you never came near me, and so Harry and 
1 are " 

" But you did promise me." His voice could 
be heard all over the room — even the colonel, 
who was talking to a group of ladies, raised his 
head to listen, his companions thinking the 
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commotion was due to the proper arranging of 
the dance. 

Harry's eyes flashed ; angry blood was mount- 
ing to his cheeks. He was amazed at Willits's 
outburst. 

* * You mean to contradict Miss Kate 1 Are you 
crazy, Willits?" 

" No, I am entirely sane," he retorted, an ugly 
ring in his voice. 

Everybody had ceased talking now. Good- 
natured disputes over the young girls were not 
uncommon among the young men, but this one 
seemed to have an ominous sound. Colonel 
Rutter evidently thought so, for he had now 
risen from his seat and was crossing the room to 
where Harry and the group stood. 

" Well, you neither act nor talk as if you were 
sane," rejoined Harry in cold, incisive tones, 
inching his way nearer Kate, as if to be the bet- 
ter prepared to defend her. 

Willits's lip curled: **I am not beholden to 
you, sir, for my conduct, although I can be later 
on for my words. Let me see your dancing- 
card. Miss Kate," and he caught it from her un- 
resisting hand. "There — what did I tell you ! " 
This came with a flare of indignation. " It was 
a blank when I saw it last and you've filled it 
in, sir, of your own accord I" Here he faced 
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Harry. " That's your handwriting — Til leave it 
to you, Mr. Temple, if it isn't his handwriting." 

Harry flushed scarlet and his eyes blazed as 
he stepped toward the speaker. Kate shrank 
back in alarm— she had read Harry's face and 
knew what was behind it. 

" Take that back, Langdon — quick I You are 
my guest, but you mustn't say things like that 
here. I put my name on the card because Miss 
Kate asked me to. Take it back, s\x—ncwl — 
and then make an humble apology to Miss Sey- 



mour." 



"I'll take back nothing! I've been cheated 
out of a dance. Here— take her— and take this 
with her ! " and he tore Kate's card in half and 
threw the pieces in his host's face. 

With the spring of a cat, Harry lunged for- 
ward and raised his arm as if to strike Willits 
in the face : Willits drew himself up to his full 
height and confronted him: Kate shrivelled 
within herself, all the color gone from her cheeks. 
Whether to call out for help or withdraw quietly, 
was what puzzled her. Both would concentrate 
the attention of the whole room on the dispute. 

St. George, who was boiling with indignation 
and disgust, but still cool and himself, pushed 
his way into the middle of the group. 

"Not a word, Harry," he whispered in low, 
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frigid tones. ''This can be settled in another 
way." Then in his kindest voice, so loud that 
all could hear— " Teackle, will you and Mr. Wil- 
lits please meet me in the colonel's den — that, 
perhaps, is the best place after all to straighten out 
these tangles. I'll join you there as soon as I have 
Miss Kate safely settled." He bent over her: 
** Kate, dear, perhaps you had better sit along- 
side of Mrs. Rutter until I can get these young 
fellows cooled off" — and in a still lower key— 
*'you behaved admirably, my girl — admirably. 
I'm proud of you. Mr. Willits has had too much 
to drink— that is what is the matter with him, 
but it will be all over in a minute — and, Harry, 
niy boy, suppose you help me look up Teackle," 
and he laid his hand with an authoritative press- 
ure on the boy's arm. 

The colonel had by this time reached the group 
and stood trying to catch the cue. He had heard 
the closing sentence of St. George's instructions, 
but he had missed the provocation, although he 
had seen Harry's uplifted fist. 

"What's the matter, St. George?" he in- 
quired nervously. 

'Must a little misunderstanding, Talbot, as to 
who was to dance with our precious Kate," St. 
George answered with a laugh, as he gripped 
Harry's arm the tighter. "She is such a darling 
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that it is as much as I can do to keep these young 
Romeos from running each other through the 
body, they are so madly in love with her. I am 
thinking of making off with her myself as the 
only way to keep the peace. Yes, you dear girl, 
I'll come back. Hold the music up for a little 
while, Talbot, until I can straighten them all 
out," and with his arm still tight through 
Harry's, the two walked the length of the room 
and closed the far door behind them. 

Kate looked after them and her heart sank all 
the lower. She knew the feeling between the 
two men, and she knew Harry's hot, ungovern- 
able temper — the temper of the Rutters. Pa- 
tient as he often was, and tender-hearted as he 
could be, there flashed into his eyes now and 
then something that frightened her— something 
that recalled an incident in the history of his 
house. He had learned from his gentle mother 
to forgive affronts to himself; she had seen him 
do it many times, overlooking what another 
man would have resented, but an affront to her- 
self or any other woman was a different matter : 
that he would never forgive. She knew, too, that 
he had just cause to be offended, for in all her 
life no one had ever been so rude to her. That 
she herself was partly to blame only intensified 
her anxiety. Willits loved her, for he had told 
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her so, not once, but several times, although 
she had answered him only with laughter. She 
should have been honest and not played the 
coquette : and yet, although the fault was partly 
her own, never had she been more astonished 
than at his outburst. In all her acquaintaifte 
with him he had never lost his temper. Harry, 
of course, would lay it to Willits's lack of breed- 
ing — to the taint in his blood. But she knew 
better— it was the insanity produced by drink, 
combined with his jealousy of Harry, which had 
caused the gross outrage. If she had only told 
Willits herself of her betrothal and not waited to 
surprise him before the assembled guests, it would 
have been fairer and spared every one this scene. 

All these thoughts coursed through her mind 
as with head still proudly erect she crossed the 
room on the colonel's arm, to a seat beside her 
future mother-in-law, who had noticed nothing, 
and to whom not a syllable of the affair would 
have been mentioned, all such matters being in- 
variably concealed from the dear lady. 

Old Mrs. Cheston, however, was more alert; 
not only had she caught the anger in Harry's 
eyes, but she had followed the flight of the torn 
card as its pieces fell to the floor. She had once 
been present at a reception given by a prime 
minister when a similar fracas had occurred. 
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Then it was a lady's glove and not a dancing- 
card which was thrown in a rival's face, and it 
was a rapier that flashed and not a clenched fist. 

** What was the matter over there, Talbot? " 
she demanded, speaking from behind her fan 
when the colonel came within hearing. 

"Nothing! Some little disagreement about 
who should lead the Virginia reel with Kate. I 
have stopped the music until they fix it up." 

"Don't talk nonsense, Talbot Rutter, not to 
me. There was bad blood over there— you bet- 
ter look after them. There'll be trouble if you 
don't." 

The colonel tucked the edge of a rebellious 
ruffle inside his embroidered waistcoat and with 
a quiet laugh said : "St. George is attending to 
them." 

"St. George is as big a fool as you are about 
such things. Go, 1 tell you, and see what they 
are doing in there with the door shut." 

"But, my dear Mrs. Cheston," echoed her 
host with a deprecating wave of his hand — " my 
Harry would no more attack a man under his 
own roof than you would cut off your right 
hand. He is not born that way— none of us 
are." 

"You talk like a perfect idiot, Talbot! " she 
retorted angrily. " You seem to have forgotten 
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everything you knew. These young fellows 
here are so many tinder boxes. There will be 
trouble I tell you— go out there and find out 
what is going on," she reiterated, her voice 
increasing in intensity. "They've had time 
enough to fix up a dozen Virginia reels — and 
besides, Kate is waiting, and they know it. 
Look! there's some one coming out — it's that 
young Teackle. Call him over here and find 
out I" 

The doctor, who had halted at the door, was 
now scrutinizing the faces of the guests as if in 
search of some one. Then he moved swiftly to 
the far side of the room, touched Mark Gilbert, 
Harry's most intimate friend, on the shoulder, 
and the two left the floor. 

Kate sat silent, a fixed smile on her face that 
ill concealed her anxiety. She had heard every 
word of the talk between Mrs. Cheston and the 
colonel, but she did not share the old lady's 
alarm as to any actual conflict. She would trust 
Uncle George to avoid that. But what kept 
Harry ? Why leave her thus abruptly and send 
no word back ? In her dilemma she leaned for- 
ward and touched the colonel's arm. 

*'You don't think anything is the matter, 
dear colonel, do you ? " 

"With whom, Kate?" 
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*' Between Harry and Mr. Willits. Harry 
might resent it— he was very angry." Her lips 
were quivering, her eyes strained. She could 
hide her anxiety from her immediate companions, 
but the colonel was Harry's father. 

The colonel turned quickly: "Resent it here! 
under his own roof, and the man his guest? 
That is one thing, my dear, a Rutter never vio- 
lates, no matter what the provocation. I have 
made a special exception in Mr. Willits's favor 
to-night and Harry knows it. It was at your 
dear father's request that I Invited the young 
fellow. And then again I hear the most de- 
lightful things about his own father, who though 
a plain man is of great service to his county — 
one of Mr. Clay's warmest adherents. All this, 
you see, makes it all the more incumbent that 
both my son and myself should treat him with 
the utmost consideration, and, as I have said, 
Harry understands this perfectly. You don't 
know my boy ; I would disown him, Kate, if he 
laid a hand on Mr. Willits— and so should you." 
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CHAPTER V 

WHEN Dr. Teackle shut the door of the 
ballroom upon himself and IMark Gilbert 
the two did not tarry long in the colonel's den, 
which was still occupied by half a dozen of the 
older men, who were being beguiled by a relay 
of hot terrapin that Alec had just served. On 
the contrary, they continued on past the serving 
tables, past old Cobden Dorsey , who was steeped 
to the eyes in Santa Cruz rum punch ; past John 
Purviance, and Gatchell and Murdoch, smack- 
ing their lips over the colonel's Madeira, dived 
through a door leading first to a dark passage, 
mounted a short flight of steps leading to an- 
other dark passage, and so on through a second 
door until they reached a small room level with 
the ground. This was the colonel's business 
office, where he conducted the affairs of the 
estate— a room remote from the great house and 
never entered except on the colonel's special 
invitation and only then when business of im- 
portance necessitated its use. 

That business of the very highest importance 
—not in any way connected with the colonel, 
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though of the very gravest moment— was being 
enacted here to-night, could be seen the instant 
Teackle, with Gilbert at his heels, threw open 
the door. St. George and Harry were in one 
corner— Harry backed against the wall. The 
boy was pale, but perfectly calm and silent. 
®n his face was the look of a man who had a 
duty to perform and who intended to go through 
with it come what might. On the opposite side 
of the room stood Willits with two young men, 
his most intimate friends. They had followed 
him out of the ballroom to learn the cause 
of his sudden outburst, and so far had only 
heard Willits's side of the affair. He was now 
perfectly sober and seemed to feel his posi- 
tion, but he showed no fear. On the desk 
lay a mahogany case containing the colonel's 
duelling pistols. Harry had taken them from 
his father's closet as he passed through the 
colonel's den. 

St. George turned to the young doctor. His 
face was calm and thoughtful, and he seemed to 
realize fully the gravity of the situation. 

*Mt's no use, Teackle," St. George said with 
an expressive lift of his fingers. *M have done 
everything a man could, but there is only one 
way out of it. I have tried my best to save 
Kate from every unhappiness to-night, but this 
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is something much more important than wom- 
an's tears, and that is her lover's honor.'' 

"You mean to tell me, Uncle George, that 
you can't stop this!" Teaciile whispered with 
some heat, his eyes strained, his lips twitching. 
Here he faced Harry, " You sha'n't go on with 
this affair, I tell you, Harry. What will Kate 
say ? Do you think she wants you murdered 
for a foolish thing like this I— and that's about 
what will happen." 

The boy made no reply, except to shake his 
head. He knew what Kate would say — knew 
what she would do, and knew what she would 
command him to do, could she have heard Wil* 
lits's continued insults in this very room but a 
moment before while St. George was trying to 
make him apologize to his host and so end the 
disgraceful incident. 

"Then I'll go and bring in the colonel and see 
what he can do!" burst out Teackle, starting 
for the door. "It's an outrage that " 

"You'll stay here, Teackle," commanded St. 
George— " right where you stand! This is no 
place for a father. Harry is of age." 

"But what an ending to a night like this! " 

"1 know it— horrible!— frightful! — but I 
would rather see the boy lying dead at my feet 
than not defend the woman he loves." This 
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came in a decisive tone, as if he had long since 
made up his mind to this phase of the situation. 

**But Langdon is Harry's guest," Teackle 
pleaded, dropping his voice still lower to escape 
being heard by the group at the opposite end of 
the room— "and he is still under his roof. It is 
never done— it is against the code. Besides" 
— and his voice became a whisper— " Harry 
never levelled a pistol at a man in his life, and 
this is not Langdon's first meeting. We can fix 
it in the morning. I tell you we must fix it." 

Harry, who had been listening quietly, reached 
across the table, picked up the case of pistols, 
handed it to Gilbert, whom he had chosen as 
his second, and in a calm, clear, staccato tone- 
each word a bullet rammed home-^said: 

"No— Teackle, there will be no delay until 
to-morrow. Mr. Willits has forfeited every claim 
to being my guest and I will fight him here and 
now. I could never look Kate in the face, nor 
would she ever speak to me again, if I took any 
other course. You forget that he virtually told 
Kate she lied," and he gazed steadily at Willits 
as if waiting for the effect of his shot. 

St. George's eyes kindled. There was the 
ring of a man in the boy's words. He had seen 
the same look on the elder Rutter's face in a sim- 
ilar situation twenty years before. As a last 
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resort he walked toward where Willits stood 
conferring with his second. 

* ' I ask you once more, Mr. Willits " — he spoke 
in his most courteous tones (Willits's pluck had 
greatly raised him in his estimation) — " to apolo- 
gize like a man and a gentleman. There is no 
question in my mind that you have insulted 
your host in his own house and been discourteous 
to the woman he expects to marry, and that the 
amende honorable should come from you. I am 
twice your age and have had many experiences 
of this kind, and I would neither ask you to do 
a dishonorable thing nor would 1 permit you to 
do it if I could prevent it. Make a square, manly 
apology to Harry." 

Willits gazed at him with a certain ill-con- 
cealed contempt on his face. He was at the 
time loosening the white silk scarf about his 
throat in preparation for the expected encounter. 
He evidently did not believe a word of that part 
of the statement which referred to Harry's en- 
gagement. If Kate had been engaged to Harry 
she would have told him so. 

** You are only wasting your time, Mr.Temple," 
he answered, with an impatient lift of his chin as 
he stripped his coat from his broad shoulders. 
** You have just said there is only one way to 
settle this— I am ready — so are my friends, 
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You will please meet me outside— there is plenty 
of firelight under the trees, and the sooner we 
get through this the better. The apology should 
not come from me, and will not. Come, gentle- 
men," and he stepped out into the now drizzling 
night, the glare of the torches falling on his 
determined face and white shirt as he strode 
down the path followed by his seconds. 

Seven gentlemen hurriedly gathered together, 
one a doctor and another in full possession of a 
mahogany case containing two duelling pistols 
with their accompanying ammunition, G. D. 
gun caps, powder-horn, swabs and rammers, and 
it past eleven o'clock at night, would have ex- 
cited but little interest to the average darky— 
especially one unaccustomed to the portents and 
outcomes of such proceedings. 

Not so Alec, who had absorbed the situation 
at a glance. He had accompanied his master on 
two such occasions— one at Bladensburg and the 
other on a neighboring estate, when the same 
suggestive tokens had been visible, except that 
those fights took place at daybreak, and after 
every requirement of the code had been com- 
plied with, instead of under the flare of smok- 
ing pine torches and within a step of the con- 
testant's front door. He had, besides, a most 
intimate knowledge of the contents of the ma- 
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hogany case, it being part of his duty to see 
that these defenders of the honor of all the Rut- 
ters— and they had been in frequent use— were 
kept constantly oiled and cleaned. He had even 
cast some bullets the month before under *the 
colonel's direction. That he was present to- 
night was entirely due to the fact that having 
made a short cut to the kitchen door in order to 
hurry some dishes, he had by the merest chance, 
and at the precise psychological moment, run 
bump up against the warlike party just before 
they had reached the duelling ground. This 
was a well-lighted path but a stone's throw from 
the porch, and sufficiently hidden by shrubbery 
to be out of sight of the ballroom windows. 

The next moment the old man was in full cry 
to the house. He had heard the beginning of 
the trouble while he was carrying out St. George's 
orders regarding the two half-emptied bowls of 
punch and understood exactly what was going 
to happen, and why. 

"Got de colonel's pistols! " he choked as he 
sped along the gravel walk toward the front 
door the quicker to reach the ballroom— "and 
Marse Harry nothin' but a baby ! Gor-a-Mighty I 
Gor-a-Mighty ! " Had they all been grown-ups 
he might not have minded— but his "Marse 
Harry," the child he brought up, his idol— his 
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chum! — **Fo' Gawd, dey sha'n'tkill Mm— dey 
s\\3i'n'tl—deysha'n'tir' 

He had reached the porch now, swung back the 
door, and with a sudden spring — it was wonder- 
ful how quick he moved— had dashed into the 
ballroom, now a maze of whirling figures— a 
polka having struck up to keep everybody occu- 
pied until the reel was finally made up. 

"Marse Talbot I — Marse Talbot!" All do- 
mestic training was cast aside, not a moment 
could be lost— "All on ye!— dey's murder out- 
side—somebody go git de colonel! — Oh, Gawd ! 
— somebody git 'im quick ! " 

Few heard him and nobody paid any attention 
to his entreaties ; nor could anybody, when they 
did listen, understand what he wanted— the men 
swearing under their breath, the girls indignant 
that he had blocked their way. Mrs. Rutter, 
who had seen his in -rush, sat aghast. Had 
Alec, too, given way, she wondered— old Alec 
who had had full charge of the wine cellar for 
years ! But the old man pressed on, still shout- 
ing, his voice almost gone, his eyes bursting from 
his head. 

" Dey's gwineter murder Marse Harry— I seen 
'em ! Oh ! — whar's de colonel ! Won't some- 
body please— Oh, my Gawd! — dis is awful! 
Don't I tell ye dey's gwineter kill Marse Harry ! " 
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Mrs. Cheston, sitting beside Kate, was the only 
one who seemed to understand. 

** Alec! " she called in her imperious voice — 
"Alec! — come to me at once! What is the 
matter ?'• 

The old butler shambled forward and stood 
trembling, the tears streaming down his cheeks. 

** Yes, mum— I'm yere! Oh, can't ye git de 
colonel — ain't nobody else'U do " 

'Ms it a duel?" 

**Yes, mum! I jes' done see 'em! Dey's 
gwineter kill my Marse Harry ! " 

Kate sprang up. ** Where are they?" she 
cried, shivering with fear. The old man's face 
had told the story. 

"Out by de greenhouse — dey was measurin' 
off de groun'— dey's got de colonel's pistols — 
you kin see 'em from de winder! " 

In an instant she had parted the heavy silk cur- 
tains and lifted the sash . She would have thrown 
herself from it if Mrs. Cheston had not held her, 
although it was but a few feet from the ground. 

** Harry ! " she shrieked — an agonizing shriek 
that reverberated through the ballroom, bringing 
everybody and everything to a stand-still. The 
dancers looked at each other in astonishment. 
What had happened ? Who had fainted ? 

The colonel now passed through the room. He 
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had been looking after the proper handling of the 
famous Madeira, and had just heard that Alec 
wanted him, and was uncertain as to the cause of 
the disturbance. A woman's scream had reached 
his ears, but he did not know it was Kate's or 
he would have quickened his steps. 

Again Kate's voice pierced the room: 

** Harry I Harry I" — this time in helpless 
agony. She had peered into the darkness made 
denser by the light rain, and had caught a glimpse 
of a man standing erect without his coat, the light 
of the torches bringing his figure into high relief— 
whose she could not tell, the bushes wereso thick. 

Thecolonel brushed everybody aside and pulled 
Kate, half fainting, into the room. Then he faced 
Mrs. Cheston. 

"What has happened?" he asked sharply. 
** What is going on outside? " 

** Just what I told you. Those fools are out 
there trying to murder each other ! " 

Two shots in rapid succession rang clear on the 
night air. 

The colonel stood perfectly still. No need to 
tell him now what had happened, and worse yet, 
no need to tell him what would happen if he 
showed the slightest agitation. He was a cool 
man, accustomed to critical situations, and one 
who never lost his head in an emergency. Only 
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a few years before he had stopped a runaway 
hunter, with a girl clinging to a stirrup, by spring- 
ing straight at the horse's head and bringing them 
both to the ground unhurt. It only required the 
same instantaneous concentration of all his forces, 
he said to himself, as he gazed into old Alec's 
terror-stricken face framed by the open window. 
Once let the truth be known and the house would 
be in a panic— women fainting, men rushing out, 
taking sides with the combatants, with perhaps 
other duels to follow — Mrs. Rutter frantic, the 
ball suddenly broken up, and this, too, near mid- 
night, with most of his guests ten miles and more 
from home. 

Murmurs of alarm were already reaching his 
ears : What was it ? — who had fainted ? — did 
the scream come from inside or outside the room? 
— what was the firing about ? 

He turned to allay Kate's anxiety, but she had 
cleared the open window at a bound and was al- 
ready speeding toward where she had seen the 
light on the man's shirt. For an instant he 
peered after her into the darkness, and then, his 
mind made up, closed the sash with a quick 
movement, flung together the silk curtains and 
raised his hand to command attention. 

" Keep on with the dance, my friends; I'll go 
and find out what has happened— but it's nothing 
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that need worry anybody— only a little burnt 
powder. Alec, go and tell Mr. Grant, the over- 
seer, to keep better order outside. In the mean- 
time let everybody get ready for the Virginia reel ; 
supper will be served in a few minutes. Will 
you young gentlemen please choose your part- 
ners, and will some one of you kindly ask the 
music to start up?'* 

Slowly, and quite as if he had been called to 
the front door to welcome some belated guest, he 
walked the length of the room preceded by Alec, 
who, agonized at his master's measured delay, had 
forged ahead to open the door. This closed and 
they out of sight, the two hurried down the path. 

Willits lay flat on the ground, one arm stretched 
above his head . He had measured his full length, 
the weight of his shoulder breaking some flower- 
pots as he fell . Over his right eye gaped an ugly 
wound from which oozed a stream of blood that 
stained his cheek and throat. Dr. Teackle, on 
one knee, was searching the patient's heart, 
while Kate, her pretty frock soiled with mud, 
her hair dishevelled, sat crouched in the dirt 
rubbing his hands — sobbing bitterly — crying out 
whenever Harry, who was kneeling beside her, 
tried to soothe her:— **No! — No!— My heart's 
broken— don't speak to me— go away ! " 

The colonel, towering above them, looked the 
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scene over, then he confronted Harry, who had 
straightened to his feet on seeing his father. 

" A pretty piece of work—and on a night like 
this I A damnable piece of work, I should say, 
sir I . . . Has he killed him, Teackle? " 

The young doctor shook his head ominously. 

" I cannot tell yet— his heart is still beating." 

St. George now joined the group. He and 
Gilbert and the other seconds had, in order to 
maintain secrecy, been rounding up the few 
negroes who had seen the encounter, or who 
had been attracted to the spot by the firing. 

"Harry had my full consent, Talbot — there 
was really nothing else to do. Only an ounce 
of cold 1^ will do in some cases, and this was 
one of them.'' He was grave and deliberate in 
manner, but there was an infinite sadness in his 
voice. 

"He did— did he? " retorted the colonel bit- 
terly. " ycwr full consent 1 YOURS 1 and I in 
the next room!" Here he beckoned to one of 
the negroes who, with staring eyeballs, stood 
gazing from one to the other. "Come closer, 
Eph— not a whisper, remember, or I'll cut the 
hide off your back in strips. Tell the others 
what I say — if a word of this gets into the big 
house or around the cabins I'll know who to 
punish. Now two or three of you go into the 
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greenhouse, pick up one of those wide planks, 
and lift this gentleman onto it so we can carry 
him. Take him into my office, doctor, and lay 
him on my lounge. He'd better die there than 
here. Come, Kate — do you go with me. Not 
a syllable of this, remember, Kate, to Mrs. Rut- 
ter, or anybody else. As for you, sir"— and he 
looked Harry squarely in the face — "you will 
hear from me later on." 

With the same calm determination, he entered 
the ballroom, walked to the group forming the 
reel, and, with a set smile on his face indicating 
how idle had been everybody's fears, said loud 
enough to be heard by every one about him : 

" Only one of the men, my dear young people, 
who has been hurt in the too careless use of some 
fire-arms. As to dear Kate— she has been so 
upset— she happened unfortunately to see the 
affair from the window— that she has gone to 
her room and so you must excuse her for a 
little while. Now everybody keep on with the 
dance." 

With his wife he was even more at ease. 
**The same old root of all evil, my dear," he 
said with a dry laugh— *' too much peach brandy, 
and this time down the wrong throats — and so 
in their joy they must celebrate by firing off 
pistols and wasting my good ammunition," an 
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explanation which completely satisfied the dear 
lady— peach brandy being capable of producing 
any calamity, great or small. 

But this would not do for Mrs. Cheston. She 
was a woman who could be trusted and who 
never, on any occasion, lost her nerve. He saw 
from the way she lifted her eyebrows in inquiry, 
instead of framing her question in words, that 
she fully realized the gravity of the situation. 
The colonel looked at her significantly, made 
excuse to step in front of her, his back to the 
room, and with his forefinger tapping his fore- 
head, whispered : 

''Willits.*' 

The old lady paled, but she did not change 
her expression. 

"And Harry? '' she murmured in return. 

The colonel kept his eyes upon her, but he 
made no answer. A hard, cold look settled on 
his face — one she knew— one his negroes feared 
when he grew angry. 

Again she repeated Harry's name, this time 
in alarm: 

''Quick!— tell me— not killed? '' 

"No— I wish to God he werel '' 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE wounded man lay on a lounge in the 
office room, which was dimly lighted by 
the dying glow of the outside torches and an oil 
lamp hurriedly brought in. No one was present 
except St. George, Harry, the doctor, and a 
negro woman who had brought in some pillows 
and hot water. All that could be done for him 
had been done; he was unconscious and his life 
hung by a thread. Harry, now that the mys- 
terious thing called his "honor" had been 
satisfied, was helping Teackle wash the wound 
prior to an attempt to probe for the ball. 

The boy was crying quietly —the tears stream- 
ing unbidden down his cheeks — it was his first 
experience at this sort of thing. He had been 
brought up to know that some day it might 
come and that he must then face it, but he had 
never before realized the horror of what might 
follow. And yet he had not reached the stage 
of regret; he was sorry for the wounded man 
and for his suffering, but he was not sorry for 
his own share in causing it. He had only done 
his duty, and but for a stroke of good luck he 
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and Willits might have exchanged places. Uncle 
George had expressed his feelings exactly when 
he said that only a bit of cold lead could settle 
some insults, and what insult could have been 
greater than the one for which he had shot Wil- 
lits? What was a gentleman to do ? Go around 
meeting his antagonist every day?— the two 
ignoring each other ? Or was he to turn stable 
boy, and pound him with his fists? — or, more 
ridiculous still, have him bound over to keep the 
peace, or bring an action for— Bah !— for what? 
—Yes— -for what ? Willits hadn't struck him, 
or wounded him, or robbed him. It had been 
his life or Willits's. No — there was no other 
way— couldn't be any other way. Willits knew 
it when he tore up Kate's card— knew what 
would follow. There was no deception — nothing 
underhand. And he had got precisely what he 
deserved, sorry as he felt for his sufferings. 

Then Kate's face rose before him— haunted 
him. Why hadn't she seen it this way ? Why 
had she refused to look at him — refused to an- 
swer him— driven him away from her side, in 
fact? — he who had risked his life to save her 
from insult! Why wouldn't she allow him to 
even touch her hand ? Why did she treat Wil- 
lits— drunken vulgarian as he was — differently 
from the way she had treated him ? She liad 
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broken off her engagement with him because he 
was drunk at Mrs. Cheston's ball, where nobody 
had been hurt but himself, and here she was 
sympathizing with another drunken man who 
had not only outraged all sense of decency tow- 
ard her, but had jeopardized the life of her af- 
fianced husband who defended her against his 
insults; none of which would have happened 
had the man been sober. All this staggered him. 

More astounding still was her indifference. 
She had not even asked if he had escaped unhurt, 
but had concentrated all her interest upon the 
man who had insulted her. • As to his own 
father's wrath— that he had expected. It was 
his way to break out, and this he knew would 
continue until he realized the enormity of the 
insult to Kate and heard how he and St. George 
had tried to ward off the catastrophe. Then he 
would not only change his opinion, but would 
commend him for his courage. 

Outside the sick-room such guests as could be 
trusted were gathered together in the colonel's 
den, where they talked in whispers. All agreed 
that the ladies and the older men must be sent 
home as soon as possible, and in complete igno- 
rance of what had occurred . If Willits lived — of 
which there was little hope— his home would be 
at the colonel's until he fully recovered, the 
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colonel having declared that neither expense nor 
care would be spared to hasten his recovery. 
If he died, the body would be sent to his father's 
house later on. 

With this object in view the dance was adroitly 
shortened, the supper hurried through, and with- 
in an hour after midnight the last carriage 
and carryall of those kept in ignorance of the 
duel had departed, the only change in the pro- 
gramme being the non-opening of the rare old 
bottle of Madeira and the announcement of 
Harry's and Kate's engagement— an omission 
which provoked little comment, as it had been 
known to but few. 

Kate remained. She had tottered upstairs 
holding on to the hand-rail and had thrown her- 
self on a bed in the room leading out of the 
dressing-room, where she lay in her mud-stained 
dress, the silken petticoat torn and bedraggled 
in her leap from the window. She was weeping 
bitterly, her old black mammy sitting beside her 
trying to comfort her as best she could. 

With the departure of the last guest— Mr. 
Seymour among them; the colonel doing the 
honors; standing bare-headed on the porch, his 
face all smiles as he bade them good-by — the 
head of the house of Rutter turned quickly on his 
heel, passed down the corridor, made his way 
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along the long narrow hall, and entered his 
office, where the wounded man lay. Harry, 
the negro woman, and Dr. Teackle alone were 
with him. 

"Is there any change? " he asked in a per- 
fectly even voice. Every vestige of the set 
smile of the host had left his face. Harry he 
did not even notice. 

"Not much — he is still alive," replied the 
doctor. 

" Have you found the ball ? " 

"No — I have not looked for it— I will pres- 
ently." 

The colonel moved out a chair and sat down 
beside the dying man, his eyes fixed on the 
lifeless face. Some wave of feeling must have 
swept through him, for after a half-stifled sigh, 
he said in a low voice, as if to himself : 

"This will be a fine story to tell his father, 
won't it?— and here too— under my roof. My 
God ! — was there ever an3^ing more disgrace- 
ful I" He paused for a moment, his eyes still 
on the sufferer, and then went on— this time to 
the doctor— "His living so long gives me some 
hope— am I right, Teackle?" 

The doctor nodded, but he made no audible 
reply. He had bent closer to the man's chest 
and was at the moment listening intently to 
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the labored breathing, which seemed to have 
increased. 

Harry edged nearer to the patient, his eyes 
seeking for some move of life. All his anger 
had faded. Willits, his face ablaze with drink 
and rage, his eyes flashing, his strident voice 
ringing out — even Kate's shocked, dazed face, 
no longer filled his mind. It was the suffering 
man— trembling on the verge of eternity, shot 
to death by his own ball— that appealed to him. 
And then the suddenness of it all — less than an 
hour had passed since this tall, robust young 
fellow stood before him on the stairs, hanging 
upon every word that fell from Kate's lips— and 
here he lay weltering in his own blood. 

Suddenly his father's hopeful word to the 
doctor sounded in his ears. Suppose, after all, 
Willits should get well I Then Kate would under- 
stand and forgive him ! As this thought devel- 
oped in his mind his spirits rose. He scanned 
the sufferer the more intently, straining his neck, 
persuading himself that a slight twitching had 
crossed the dying man's face. Almost instan- 
taneously the doctor rose to his feet. 

* * Quick, Harry ! — hand me that brandy ! It's 
just as I hoped — the ball has ploughed outside the 
skull — the brain is untouched. It was the shock 
that stunned him. Leave the room everybody 
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—you too, colonel— he'll come to in a minute 
and must not be excited/' 

I^arry sprang from tiis chair, a great surge of 
tliankfulness rising in his heart, caught up the 
decanter, filled a glass and pressed it to the suf- 
ferer's lips. The colonel sat silent and unmoved. 
He had seen too many wounded men revive and 
then die to be unduly excited. That Willets still 
breathed was the only feature of his case that 
gave him any hope. 

Harry shot an inquiring glance at his father, 
and receiving only a cold stare in return, hurried 
from the room, his steps growing lighter as he ran. 
Kate must hear the good news and with the least 
possible delay. He would not send a message — 
he would go himself; then he could explain and re- 
lieve her mind. She would listen to his pleading. 
It was natural she should have been shocked. 
He himself tiad been moved to sympathy by the 
sufferer's condition — how much more dreadful, 
then, must have been the sight of the wounded 
man lying there among the flower-pots to a wom- 
an nurtured so carefully and one so sensitive in 
spirit! But it was all over— Willits would live 
—there would be a reconciliation — everything 
would be forgiven and everything forgotten. 

All these thoughts crowded close in his mind 
as he rushed up the stairs two steps at a time to 
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where his sweetheart lay moaning out her heart. 
He tapped lightly and her old black mammy 
opened the door on a crack. 

" It's Marse Harry, mistis," she called back 
over her shoulder—" shall I let him come in? " 

" No !— no I — I don't want to see him ; I don't 
want to see anybody— my heart is broken I" 
came the reply in half-stifled sobs. 

Harry, held at bay, rested his forehead against 
the edge of the door so his voice could reach her 
the better. 

" But Willits isn't going to die, Kate dear. I 
have just left him ; it's only a scalp wound. Dr. 
Teackle says he's all right. The shock stunned 
him into unconsciousness." 

* * Oh, I don't care what Dr. Teackle says ! It's 
you, Harry ! — You I You never once thought 
of me— Oh, why did you do it? " 

" I did think of you, Kate! I never thought 
of anything else — I am not thinking of anything 
else now." 

" Oh, to think you tried to murder him I You, 
Harry— whom I loved so! " she sobbed. 

" It was for you, Kate! You heard what he 
said — you saw it all. It was for you — for 
nobody else— for you, my darling! Let me 
come in— let me hold you close to me and tell 
you." 
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'*No!— /w/— no! My heart is broken ! Come 
to me, mammy!" 

The door shut gently and left him on the out- 
side, dazed at the outcry, his heart throbbing 
with tenderness and an intense, almost ungovern- 
able impulse to force his way into the room, take 
her in his arms, and comfort her. 

The closed door brought him to his senses. 
To-morrow, after all, would be better, he con- 
fessed to himself humbly. Nothing more could 
be done to-night. Yes — to-mxrow he would 
tell her all. He turned to descend the stairs and 
ran almost into Alec's arms. The old man was 
trembling with excitement and seemed hardly 
able to control himself. He had come in search 
of him, and had waited patiently at Kate's door 
for the outcome of the interview, every word of 
which he had overheard. 

*'Marse Talbot done sont me fer ye, Marse 
Harry," he said in a low voice; *'he wants ye 
in his li'r room. Don't ye take no notice what 
de young mistis says; she ain't griebin' fer dat 
man. Dat Willits blood ain't no 'count, nohow ; 
dey's po' white trash, dey is— eve'ybody knows 
dat. Let Miss Kate cry herse'f out ; dat's de on'y 
help now. Mammy Henny '11 look arter her 
till de mawnin' " — to none of which did Harry 
make answer. 
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When they reached the bottom step leading 
to the long hall the old man stopped and laid 
his hand on his young master's shoulder. His 
voice was barely audible and two tears stood in 
his eyes. 

"Don't you take no notice ob what happens 
to-night, son/' he whispered. "'Member ye 
kin count on ol' Alec. Ain't neber gwineter be 
nothin' come 'twixt me an' you, son. I ain't 
neber gwineter git tired lovin' ye— you won't 
fergit dat, will ye ? " 

" No, Alec, but Mr. Willits will recover. Dr. 
Teackle has just said so." 

" Oh, dat ain't it, son— it's you, Marse Harry. 
Don't let 'em down ye— stand up an' fight 'em 
back." 

Harry patted the old servant tenderly on the 
arm to calm his fears. His words had made but 
little impression on him. If he had heard them 
at all he certainly did not grasp their import. 
What he was wanted for he could not surmise — 
nor did he much care. Now that Kate had re- 
fused to see him he almost wished that Willits's 
bullet had found its target. 

"Where did you say my father was. Alec? " 
he asked in a listless voice. 

" In his li'r room, son ; dey's all in dar, Marse 
George Temple, Mister Gilbert— dem two gem- 
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mans who stood up wid Mister Willits— dey's 
all dar. Don't mind what dey say, honey —jes' 
you fall back on ol' Alec. I dassent go in ; may- 
be ril be yere in de pantry so ye kin git hold 
o' me, Tse mos' crazy, Marse Harry — let me 
git hold ob yo' hand once mo*^, son. Oh, my 
Gawd ! — dey sha'n't do nothin' to ye! " 

The boy took the old man's hand in his, patted 
it gently and resumed his walk. The least said 
the better when Alec felt like this. It was Kate's 
voice that pierced his ears — Kate's sobs that 
wrenched his heart: "You never thought of 
me 1 " Nothing else counted . 

Harry turned the handleof thedoor and stepped 
boldly in, his head erect, his eyes searching the 
room. It was filled with gentlemen, some sit- 
ting, some standing; not only those who had 
taken part in the duel, but three or four others 
who were in possession of the secret that lay 
heavy on everybody's mind. 

He looked about him : most of the candles had 
burned low in the socket; some had gone out. 
The few that still flickered cast a dim, ghostly 
light. The remains of the night's revel lay on 
the larger table and the serving tables: — a half 
empty silver dish of terrapin, caked over with 
cold grease; portion of a ham with the bone 
showing; empty and partly filled glasses and 
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china cups from which the toddies and eggnog 
had been drunk. The smell of rum and lemons 
intermingled with the smoke of snuffed-out 
candle wicks greeted his nostrils — a smell he re- 
membered for years and always with a shudder. 

There had evidently been a heated discussion, 
for his father was walking up and down the 
room, his face flushed, his black eyes blazing 
with suppressed anger, his plum-colored coat 
unbuttoned as if to give him more breathing 
space, his silk scarf slightly awry. St. George 
Temple must have been the cause of his wrath, 
for the latter's voice was reverberating through 
the room as Harry stepped in. 

*M tell you, Talbot, you shall not — you dare 
not!" St. George was exclaiming, his voice 
rising in the intensity of his indignation. His 
face was set, his eyes blazing ; all his muscles 
taut. He stood like an avenging knight guard- 
ing some pathway. Harry looked on in amaze- 
ment—he had never seen his uncle like this 
before. 

The colonel wheeled about suddenly and raised 
his clenched hand. He seemed to be nervously 
unstrung and for a moment to have lost his self- 
control. 

'*Stop, St. Georgel" he thundered. '*Stop 
instantly! Not another word, do you hear me? 
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Don't strain a friendship that has lasted from 
boyhood or I may forget myself as you have 
done. No man can tell me what I shall or shall 
not do when my honor is at stake. Never be- 
fore has a Rutter disgraced himself and his blood. 
I am done with him, 1 tell you ! '' 

"But the man will get well!'* hissed St. 
George, striding forward and confronting him. 
*'Teackle has just said so— you heard him; we 
all heard him!" 

"That makes no diiference; that does not 
relieve my son/' 

Rutter had now become aware of Harry's 
presence. So had the others, who turned their 
heads in the boy's direction, but no one spoke. 
They had not the lifelong friendship that made 
St. George immune, and few of them would 
have dared to disagree with Talbot Rutter in 
anything. 

"And now, sir"— here the colonel made a 
step toward where Harry stood, the words fall- 
ing as drops of water fall on a bared head — "I 
have sent for you to tell you just what I have 
told these gentlemen. I have informed them 
openly because I do not wish either my sense of 
honor or my motives to be misunderstood. Your 
performances to-night have been so dastardly and 
so ill-bred as to make it impossible for me ever 
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to live under the same roof with you again." 
Harry started and his lips parted as if to speak, 
but he made no sound. ''You have disgraced 
your blood and violated every law of hospitality. 
Mr. Willits should have been as safe here as you 
would have been under his father's roof. If he 
misbehaved himself you could have ordered his 
carriage and settled the affair next day, as any 
gentleman of your standing would have done. I 
havesent for a conveyance to take you wherever 
you may wish to go." Then, turning to St. 
George, " I must ask you. Temple, to fill my place 
and see that these gentlemen get their proper car- 
riages, as I must join Mrs. Rutter, who has sent 
for me. Good-night,'* and he strode from the 
room. 

Harry stared blankly into the faces of the men 
about him : first at St. George and then at the 
others— one after another — as if trying to read 
what was passing in their minds. No one spoke 
or moved. His father's intentions had evidently 
been discussed before the boy's arrival and the 
final denunciation had, therefore, been received 
with less of the deadening effect than it had 
produced on himself. Nor was it a surprise to 
old Alec, who despite his fears had followed 
Harry noiselessly into the room, and who had 
also overheard the colonel's previous outbreak 
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as to his Intended disposition of his young 
master. 

St, George, who during the outburst had 
stood leaning against the mantel, his eyes riveted 
on Harry, broke the silence. 

"That, gentlemen," he exclaimed, straighten- 
ing to his feet, one hand held high above his 
head, "is the most idiotic and unjust utterance 
that ever fell from Talbot Rutter's lips I and one 
he will regret to his dying day. This boy you 
all know— most of you have known him from 
childhood, and you know him, as I do, to be 
the embodiment of all that is brave and truthful. 
He is just of age— without knowledge of the 
world. His engagement to Kate Seymour, as 
some of you are aware, was to be made known 
to-night. Willlts was drunk or he would not 
have acted as he did. I saw it coming and tried 
to stop him. That he was drunk was Rutter's 
own fault, with his damned notions of drowning 
everybody in drink every minute of the day and 
night. I saw the whole affair and heard the in- 
sult, and it was wholly unprovoked. Harry did 
just what was right, and if he hadn't I'd either 
have made Willits apologize or I would have shot 
him myself the moment the affair could have 
been arranged, no matter where we were. I 
know perfectly well"— here he swept his eyes 
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around — ''that there is not a man in this room 
who does not feel as I do about Rutter's treat- 
ment of this boy, and so I shall not comment 
further upon it." He dropped his clenched hand 
and turned to Harry, his voice still clear and 
distinct but with a note of tenderness through it. 
"And now, that pronunciamentos are in order, 
my boy, here is one which has less of the 
Bombastes Furioso in it than the one you have 
just listened to— but it's a damned sight more 
humane and a damned sight more fatherly, and 
it is this:— hereafter you belong to me — you 
are my son, my comrade, and, if I ever have a 
dollar to give to any one, my heir. And now 
one thing more, and I don't want any one of 
you gentlemen within sound of my voice ever 
to forget it: When hereafter any one of you 
reckon with Harry you will please remember- 
that you reckon with me." 

He turned suddenly. ** Excuse me one mo- 
ment, gentlemen, and I will then see that you get 
your several carriages. Alec I — where's Alec ? " 

The old darky stepped out of the shadow. 
"I'm yere, sah." 

"Alec, go and tell Matthew to bring my gig 
to the front porch— and be sure you see that 
your young master's heavy driving-coat is put 
inside. Mr. Harry spends the night with me." 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE seaecy enjoined upon everybody con- 
versant with the happenings at Moorlands 
did not last many hours. At the club, across 
dinner tables, at tea, on the street, and in the 
libraries of Kennedy Square, each detail was 
gone over, each motive discussed. None of the 
facts were exaggerated, nor was the gravity of 
the situation lightly dismissed. Duels were not 
so common as to blunt the sensibilities. On the 
contrary, they had begun to be generally de- 
plored and condemned, a fact largely due to the 
bitterness resulting from a famous encounter 
which had taken place a year or so before be- 
tween young Mr. Cocheran, the son of a rich 
landowner, and Mr. JWay — the circumstances 
being somewhat similar, the misunderstanding 
having arisen at a ball in Washington over a 
reigning belle, during which Mr. JWay had thrown 
his card in Cocheran's face. In this instance 
all the requirements of the code were complied 
with. The duel was fought in an open space 
behind Nelson's Hotel, near the Capitol, Mr. 
Cocheran arriving at half-past five in the morn- 
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ing in a magnificent coach drawn by four white 
horses, his antagonist reaching the grounds in an 
ordinary conveyance, the seconds and the two 
surgeons on horseback. Both fired simultane- 
ously, with the result that May escaped un- 
hurt, while Cocheran was shot through the 
head and instantly killed. 

Public opinion, indeed, around Kennedy Square, 
was, if the truth be told, undergoing many and 
serious changes. For not only the duel but 
some other of the traditional customs dear to the 
old regime were falling into disrepute — especially 
the open sideboards, synonymous with the lavish 
hospitality of the best houses. While most of 
the older heads, brought up on the finer and 
rarer wines, knew to a glass the limit of their 
endurance, the younger bloods were constantly 
losing control of themselves, a fact which was 
causing the greatest anxiety among the mothers 
of Kennedy Square. 

This growing antipathy had been hastened 
and solidified by another tragedy quite as widely 
discussed as the Cocheran and May duel — more 
so, in fact, since this particular victim of too 
many toddies had been the heir of one of the 
oldest resident sabout Kennedy Square — a brill- 
iant young surgeon, self-exiled because of his 
habits, who had been thrown from his horse on 
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the Indian frontier — an Iowa town, really — 
shattering his leg and making its amputation 
necessary. There being but one other man in 
the rough camp who had ever seen a knife used 
— and he but a student— the wounded surgeon 
had directed the amputation himself, even to 
the tying of the arteries and the bandages and 
splints. Only then did he collapse. The hero 
— and he was a hero to every one who knew of 
his coolness and pluck, in spite of his recognized 
weakness — had returned to his father's house 
in Kennedy Square on crutches, there to consult 
some specialists, the leg still troubling him. As 
the cripple's bedroom was at the top of the first 
flight of stairs, the steps of which— it being 
summer — were covered with China matting, he 
was obliged to drag himself up its incline when- 
ever he was in want of something he must fetch 
himself. One of these necessities was a certain 
squat bottle like those which had graced the old 
sideboards. Half a dozen times a day would he 
adjust his crutches, their steel points preventing 
his slipping, and mount the stairs to his room, 
one step at a time. 

Some months after, when the matting was 
taken up, the mother took her youngest boy- 
he was then fifteen — to the steps : 

*'Do you see the dents of your brother's 
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crutches ? — count them. Every one was a nail 
in his coffin. ' ' They were — for the invalid died 
that winter. 

These marked changes in public opinion, im- 
perceptible as they had been at first, were 
gradually paving the way, it may be said, for the 
dawn of that new order of things which only 
the wiser and more far-sighted men — men like 
Richard Horn— were able to discern. While 
many of the old regime were willing to admit 
that the patriarchal life, with the negro as the 
worker and the master as the spender, had seen 
its best days, but few of them, at the period 
of these chronicles, realized that the genius of 
Morse, Hoe, and McCormick, and a dozen others, 
whose inventions were just beginning to be 
criticised, and often condemned, were really the 
chief factors in the making of a new and greater 
democracy: that the cog, the drill, the grate- 
bar, and the flying shuttle would ere long sup- 
plant the hoe and the scythe; and that when 
the full flood of this new era was reached their 
old-time standards of family pride, reckless hos- 
pitality, and even their old-fashioned courtesy 
would well-nigh be swept into space. The storm 
raised over this and the preceding duel, had they 
but known it, was but a notch in the tide-gauge 
of this flood. 
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*'I understand, St, George, that you could 
have stopped that disgraceful affair the other 
night if you had raised your hand," Judge 
Pancoast had blurted out in an angry tone at 
the club the week following. "I did raise it, 
judge," replied St. George, calmly drawing off 
his gloves. 

"They don't say so — they say you stood by 
and encouraged it." 

*' Quite true," he answered in his dryest voice. 
" When I raised my hand it was to drop my hand- 
kerchief. They fired as it fell." 

*' And a barbarous and altogether foolish piece 
of business. Temple. There is no justification 
for that sort of thing, and if Rutter wasn't a 
feudal king up in his own county there would 
be trouble over it. It's God's mercy the poor 
fellow wasn't killed. Fine beginning, isn't it, 
for a happy married life? " 

'* Better not have any wife at all, judge, than 
wed a woman whose good name you are afraid 
to defend with your life. There are some of us 
who can stand anything but that, and Harry is 
built along the same lines. A fine, noble, young 
fellow — did just right and has my entire con- 
fidence and my love. Think it over, judge," 
and he strolled into the card-room, picked up 
the morning paper, and buried his face in its 
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cnhnnns bb teeth set. his face aflame with 
suppressed disgust at the land of blood ninning 
in the judge's veins. 

The coiixid*s tieatmeni of his sod also cami; 
in for heated <fiscusskau Mrs. Cheston was 
pttrtkuhrty outspoken. Such quixotic action on 
thegroczk) of sdieguanfiqgttiert^itsofayoung 
drunkard fike WliBts» wtio (fidn't know when he 
had had enough* nu^ veiy well do for a self- 
appQinted autocrat Bee Rutter, she maintained, 
but some equally lespectaMe people woukl have 
him know that ttiey disagreed with him. 

** Just fike Talbot Rutter/' she exdaimed in 
her outspoken, decided way — *'no sense of pro- 
portion. High-^tcmpered, obstinate as a mule, 
and a hundred years — yes, five hundred years 
—behind his time. And he oouk) have stopped 
it all too if he had fistened to me. Did you ever 
hear anx-thing so stupid as hb turning Hany — 
the sweetest boy who ever lived — out of doors, 
and in a pouring rain, for doing what he woukl 
have done himself! Oh, thisistDori(ficuious— 
too fiardcal. Why, you can't coDoeive of the 
absurdity of it aD—nobody can! Cdlbert was 
there and told roe every won) of it You would 
have thought he was a grand duke or a pasha 
punishing a slave — and the funniest thiqg about 
it is that he beheves he is a pasha. Oh — 1 
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have no patience with such contemptible family 
pride, and that's what is at the bottom of it." 

Some of the back county aristocrats, on the 
other hand— men who lived by themselves, who 
took their cue from Alexander Hamilton, Lee, 
and Webb, and believed in the code as the only 
means of arbitrating a difficulty of any kind be- 
tween gentlemen — stoutly defended the Lord of 
Moorlands. 

** Rutter did perfectly right to chuck the young 
whelp out of doors. Outrageous, sir — never is 
done— nothing less than murder. Ought to be 
prosecuted for challenging a man under his own 
roof — and at night too. No toss-up for position, 
no seconds except a parcel of boys. Vulgar, sir 
— infernally vulgar, sir. I haven't the honor of 
Colonel Rutter's acquaintance— but if I had I'd 
tell him so— served the brat right— damn him ! " 

Richard Horn was equally emphatic, but in a 
far different way. Indeed he could hardly re- 
strain himself when discussing it. 

*' I can think of nothing my young boy Oliver 
would or could do when he grows up," he ex- 
claimed fiercely— his eyes flashing, "which 
would shut him out of his home and his dear 
mother's care. The duel is a relic of barbarism 
and should be no longer tolerated ; it is mob law, 
really, and indefensible, with two persons defy- 
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ing the statutes instead of a thousand. But 
Rutter is the last man in the world to take the 
stand he has, and I sincerely regret his action. 
There are many bitter days ahead of him," 

Nor were the present conditions, aspirations, 
and future welfare of the two combatants, and 
the lovely girl over whom they had quarrelled, 
neglected by the gossipers. No day passed 
without an extended discussion of their affairs. 
Bearers of fresh news were eagerly welcomed 
both to toddy and tea tables. 

Old Morris Murdoch, who knew Willits's 
father intimately, being a strong Clay man 
himself, arrived at one of these functions with 
the astounding information that Willits had 
called on Miss Seymour, wearing his hat in her 
presence to conceal his much-beplastered head. 
That he had then and there not only made 
her a most humble apology for his ill-tempered 
outbreak, which he explained was due entirely 
to a combination of egg-and-brandy, with a dash 
of apple-toddy thrown in, but had declared upon 
his honor as a gentleman that he would never 
again touch the flowing bowl. Whereupon — 
(and this excited still greater astonishment) —the 
delighted young lady had not only expressed her 
sympathy for his misfortunes, but had blamed 
herself for what had occurred ! 
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Tom Tilghman, a famous cross-country rider, 
who had ridden in post haste from his country 
seat near Moorlands to tell the tale— as could be 
seen from his boots, which were still covered 
with mud— boldly asserted of his own knowledge 
that the wounded man, instead of seeking his 
native shore, as was generally believed, would 
betake himself to the Red Sulphur Springs (where 
Kate always spent the summer)— accompanied 
by three saddle horses, two servants, some 
extra bandages, and his devoted sister, there to 
regain what was left of his health and strength. 
At which Judge Pancoast had retorted — and with 
some heat — that Willits might take a dozen sad- 
dle horses and an equal number of sisters, and 
a bale of bandages if he were so minded, to the 
Springs, or any other place, but he would save 
time and money if he stayed at home and looked 
after his addled head, as no woman of Miss Sey- 
mour's blood and breeding could possibly marry 
a man whose family escutcheon needed polishing 
as badly as did his manners. That the fact — 
the plain, bold fact— and here the judge's voice 
rose to a high pitch— was that Willits was boil- 
ing drunk until Harry's challenge sobered him, 
and that Kate hated drunkenness as much as did 
Harry's mother and the other women who had 
started out to revolutionize society. 
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What that young lady herself thought of it all 
not even the best-posted gossip in the club dared 
to venture an opinion. Moreover, such was the 
respect and reverence in which she was held, 
and so great was the sympathy felt for her situ- 
ation, that she was seldom referred to in connec- 
tion with Harry or the affair except with a sigh, 
followed by a "Too bad, isn't it? — enough to 
break your heart," and such like expressions. 

What the Honorable Prim thought of it all was 
apparent the next day at the club when he sput- 
tered out with : . . 

" Here's a nice mess for a man of my position 
to find himself in ! Do you know that I am now 
pointed out as the prospective father-in-law of a 
young jackanapes who goes about with a glass 
of grog in one hand and a pistol in the other. I 
am not accustomed to having my name bandied 
about and I won't have it — I live a life of great 
simplicity, minding my own business, and I want 
everybody else to mind theirs. The whole affair 
is most contemptible and ridiculous and smacks 
of the tin-armor age. Willits should have been 
led quietly out of the room and put to bed and 
young Rutter should have been reprimanded pub- 
licly by his father. Disgraceful on a night like 
that when my daughter's name was on every- 
body's lips." 
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After which outburst he had shut himself up 
in his house, where, so he told one of his inti- 
mates, he intended to remain until he left for the 
Red Sulphur Springs, which he would do several 
weeks earlier than was his custom — a piece of 
news which not only confirmed Tom Tilghman's 
gossip,* but lifted several eyebrows in astonish- 
ment and set one or two loose tongues to wagging. 

Out at Moorlands, the point of view varied as 
the aftermath of the tragedy developed, the colo- 
nel alone pursuing his daily life without com- 
ment, although deep down in his heart a very 
maelstrom was boiling and seething. 

Mrs. Rutter, as fate would have it, on hearing 
that Kate was too ill to go back to town, had 
gone the next morning to her bedside, where she 
learned for the first time not only of the duel — 
which greatly shocked her, leaving her at first 
perfectly limp and helpless — but of Harry's ex- 
plusion from his father's house — (Alec oy/ned 
the private wire) — a piece of news which at first 
terrUied and then keyed her up as tight as an 
overstrung violin. Like many another Southern 
woman, she might shrink from a cut on a child's 
finger and only regain her mental poise by a lib- 
eral application of smelling salts, but once touch 
that boy of hers — the child she had nourished 
and lived for— all the rage of the she- wolf fight- 
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ing for her cub was aroused. What took place 
behind the closed doors of her bedroom when she 
faced the colonel and flamed out, no one but them- 
selves knew. That the colonel was dumfounded 
—never having seen her in any such state of 
mind — goes without saying. That he was proud 
of her and liked her the better for it, is also true 
— nothing delighted him so much as courage; 
— but nothing of all this, impressive as it was, 
either weakened or altered his resolve. 

Nor did he change front to his friends and ac- 
quaintances : his honorable name, he maintained, 
had been trailed in the mud ; his boasted hospi- 
tality betrayed ; his house turned into a common 
shamble. That his own son was the culprit made 
the pain and mortification the greater, but it did 
not lessen his responsibility to his blood. Had 
not Foscari, to save his honor, in the days of the 
great republic, condemned his own son Jacopo to 
exile and death 7 Had not Virginius slain his 
daughter ? Should he not protect his own honor 
as well ? Furthermore, was not the young man's 
father a gentleman of standing — a prominent man 
in the State — a friend not only of his own friend, 
Henry Clay, but of the Governor as well ? He, 
of course, would not have Harry marry into the 
family had there been a marriageable daughter, 
but that was no reason why Mr. Willits's only 
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son should not be treated with every considera- 
tion. He, Talbot Rutter, was alone responsible 
for the honor of his house. When your right 
hand offends you cut it off. His right hand bad 
offended him, and he bad cut it off. Away, then, 
with the spinning of fine phrases! 

And so he let the hornets buzz — and they did 
swarm and buzz and sting. As long as his wrath 
lasted he was proof against their assaults— in 
fact their attacks only confirmed him in his posi- 
tion. It was when all this ceased, for few con- 
tinued to remonstrate with him after they had 
heard his final : *' I decline to discuss it with you, 
madame," or the more significant: "How dare 
you, sir, refer to my private affairs without my 
permission ? "— it was, I say, when all this ceased, 
and when neither his wife, who after her first 
savage outbreak had purposely held her peace, 
nor any of the servants — not even old Alec, who 
went about with streaming eyes and a great 
lump in his throat — dared renew their entreaties 
for JWarse Harry's return, that he began to reflect 
on his course. 

Soon the great silences overawed him — periods 
of loneliness when he sat confronting his soul, 
his conscience on the bench as judge; his affec- 
tions a special attorney: — silences of the night, 
in which he would listen for the strong, quick, 
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manly footstep and the closing of the door in 
the corridor beyond :— silences of the dawn,when 
no clatter of hoofs followed by a cheery call rang 
out for some one to take Spitfire:— silences of 
the breakfast table, when he drank his cofFee 
alone. Alec tip-toeing about like a lost spirit. 
Sometimes his heart would triumph and he begin 
to think out ways and means by which the past 
could be effaced. Then again the flag of his 
pride would be raised aloft so that he [and all 
the people could see, and the old hard look 
would once more settle in his face, the lips 
straighten and the thin fingers tighten. No — 
not No assassins for him— no vulgar brawlers 
— and it was at best a vulgar brawl — and this, 
too, within the confines of Moorlands, where, for 
five generations, only gentlemen had been bred ! 

And yet, product as he was of a regime that 
worshipped no ideals but its own; hide-bound 
by the traditions of his ancestry; holding in 
seaet disdain men and women who could not 
boast of equal wealth and lineage; dictatorial, 
uncontradictable; stickler for obsolete form sand 
ceremonies— there still lay deep under the crust 
of his pride the heart of a father, and, by his 
standards, the soul of a gentleman. 

What this renegade son of his thought of it 
all, this disturber of his father's sleeping and 
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waking hours, was far easier to discover. Dazed 
as Harry had been at the parental verdict and 
heart-broken as he still was over the dire results, 
he could not, though he tried, see what else he 
could have done. His father, he argued to him- 
self, had shot and killed a man when he was 
but little older than himself, and for an offence 
much less grave than Willits's insult to Kate: 
he had frequently boasted of it, showing him 
the big brass button that had deflected the bullet 
and saved his life. So had his Uncle George, 
five years before— not a dead man that time, 
but a lame one— who was still limping around 
the club and very good friends the two, so far 
as he knew. Why then blame him? As for 
the law of hospitality being violated, that was 
but one of the idiosyncrasies of his father, who 
was daft on hospitality. How could Willits be 
his guest when he was his enemy ? St. George 
had begged the wounded man to apologize; if 
he had done so he would have extended his 
hand and taken him to Kate, who, upon a second 
apology, would have extended her hand, and the 
incident would have been closed . It was Willits's 
stubbornness and bad breeding, then, that had 
caused the catastrophe — not his own bullet. 

Besides no real harm had been done— that is, 
nothing very serious. Willits had gained strength 
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rapidly — so much so that he had sat up the third 
day. Moreover, he had the next morning been 
carried to one of the downstairs bedrooms, where, 
he understood, Kate had sent her black mammy 
for news of him, and where, later on, he had 
been visited by both Mrs. Rutter and Kate — a 
most extraordinary condescension on the young 
girl's part, and one for which Willits should be 
profoundly grateful £^l the days of his life. 

Nor had Willits's people made any complaint ; 
nor, so far as he could ascertain, had any one 
connected with either the town or county gov- 
ernment started an investigation. It was out- 
side the precincts of Kennedy Square, and, 
therefore, the town prosecuting attorney (who 
had heard every detail at the Chesapeake from 
St. George) had not been called upon to act, 
and it was well known that no minion of the 
law in and about Modrlands would ever dare 
face the Lord of the Manor in any official ca- 
pacity. 

Why, then, had he been so severely punished ? 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WHILE all this talk filled the air it is 
worthy of comment that after his de- 
nunciation of Pancoast's views at the club, St. 
George never again discussed the duel and its 
outcome. His mind was filled with more im- 
portant things: — one in particular — a burning 
desire to bring the lovers together, no matter at 
what cost nor how great the barriers. He had 
not, despite his silence, altered a hair-line of the 
opinion he had held on the night he ordered the 
gig, fastened Harry's heavy coat around the 
young man's shoulders, and started back with 
him through the rain to his house on Kennedy 
Square; nor did he intend to. This, summed 
up, meant that the colonel was a tyrant, Willits 
a vulgarian, and Harry a hot-headed young 
knight, who, having been forced into a position 
where he could neither breathe nor move, had 
gallantly fought his way out. 

The one problem that gave him serious trouble 
was the selection of the precise moment when 
he should make a strategic move on Kate's heart; 
lesser problems were his manner of approaching 
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her and the excuses he would offer for Harry's 
behavior. These not only kept him awake at 
nighty but pursued him like an avenging spirit 
when he sought the quiet paths of the old square, 
the dogs at his heels. The greatest of all bar- 
riers, he felt assured, would be Kate herself. 
He had seen enough of her in that last interview, 
when his tender pleading had restored the har- 
monies between herself and Harry, to know that 
she was no longer the child whose sweetness he 
loved, or the girl whose beauty he was proud of 
— but the woman whose judgment he must 
satisfy. Nor could he see that any immediate 
change in her mental attitude was likely to 
occur. Some time had now passed since Harry's 
arrival at his house, and every day the boy had 
begged for admission at Kate's door, only to be 
denied by Ben, the old butler. His mother, 
who had visited her exiled son almost daily, 
had then called on her, bearing two important 
pieces of news— one being that after hours of 
pleading Harry had consented to return to Moor- 
lands and beg his father's pardon, provided that 
irate gentleman should send for him, and the 
other the recounting of a message of condolence 
and sympathy which Willits had sent Harry 
from his sick-bed, in which he admitted that he 
had been greatly to blame. (An admission which 
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fairly bubbled out of him when he learned that 
Harry had assisted Teackle in dressing his 
wound.) 

And yet with all this pressure the young girl 
had held her own. To every one outside the 
Rutter clan she had insisted that she was sorry 
for Harry, but that she could never marry a man 
whose temper she could not trust. She never 
put this into words in answering the well-meant 
inquiries of such girl friends as Nellie Murdoch, 
Sue Dorsey, and the others; then her eyes 
would only fill with tears as she begged them 
not to question her further. Nor had she said 
as much to her father, who on one occasion had 
asked her the plump question — "Do you still 
intend to marry that hot-head ? " — to which she 
had returned the equally positive answer — " No, 
I never shall ! ' ' She reserved her full meaning for 
St. George when he should again entreat her — as 
she knew he would at the first opportunity — to 
forget the past and begin the old life once more. 

At the end of the second week St. George had 
made up his mind as to his course; and at the 
end of tiie third the old diplomat, who had dared 
defeat before, boldly mounted the Seymour steps. 
He would appeal to Harry's love for her, and all 
would be well. He had done so before, pictu- 
ring the misery the boy was suffering, and he 
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would try it again. If he could only reach her 
heart through the armor of her reserve she would 
yield. 

She answered his cheery call up the stairway 
in person, greeting him silently, but with arms 
extended, leading him to a seat beside her, 
where she buried her face in her hands and 
burst into tears. 

** Harry has tried to see you every day, Kate," 
he began, patting her shoulders lovingly in the 
effort to calm her. **l found him under your 
window the other night; he walks the streets by 
the hour, then he comes home exhausted, throws 
himself on his bed, and lies awake till daylight." 

The girl raised her head and looked at him for 
a moment. She knew what he had come for — 
she knew, too, how sorry he felt for her— for 
Harry— for everybody who had suffered because 
of this horror. 

"Uncle George," she answered, choking 
back her tears, speaking slowly, weighing each 
word— "you've known me from a little girl- 
ever since my dear mother died. You have been 
a big brother to me many, many times and I love 
you for it. If I were determined to do an3rthing 
that would hurt me, and you found it out in time, 
you would come and tell me so, wouldn't you ? " 

St. George nodded his head in answer, but he 
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did not interrupt. Her heart was being slowly 
unrolled before him, and he would wait until it 
"Mras all bare. 

" Now," she continued, " the case is reversed, 
and you want me to do something which I know 
w^ill hurt me." 

**But you love him, Kate? " 

** Yes— that is the worst part of it all," she 
answered with a stifled sob — **yes, I love him." 
She lifted herself higher on the cushions and 
put her beautiful arms above her head, her eyes 
looking into space as if she was trying to solve 
the problem of what her present resolve would 
mean to both herself and Harry. 

St. George began again: ''And you remember 
how " 

She turned impatiently and dropped one hand 
until it rested on his own. He thought he had 
never seen her look so lovely and never so un- 
happy. Then she said in pleading tones — her 
eyes blinded by half-restrained tears : 

"Don't ask me to remember, dear Uncle 
George — help me to forget! You can do no 
kinder thing for both of us." 

"But think of your whole future happiness, 
Kate— think how important it is to you — to 
Harry— to everybody— that you should not shut 
him out of your life." 
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* * I have thought ! God knows I have thought 
until sometimes I think 1 shall go mad. He first 
breaks his promise about drinking and I forgive 
him ; then he yields to a sudden impulse and 
behaves like a madman and you ask me to 
forgive him again. He never once thinks of me, 
nor of my humiliation ! " Her lips were quiver- 
ing, but her voice rang clear. 

**He thinks of nothing else but you,*' he 
pleaded. **Let your heart work— don't throw 
him into the street as his father has done. He 
loves you so." 

* ' / — throw him in the street ! He has thrown 
iw^— mortified me before everybody — behaved 
like a — No, — I can't— I won't discuss it ! " 

''May I " 

"No — not another word. I love you too 
much to let this come between us. Let us talk 
of something else— anything — anything.*' 

The whole chart of her heart had been un- 
rolled. Her head and not her heart was domi- 
nant. He felt, moreover, that no argument of 
his would be of any use. Time might work out 
the solution, but this he could not hasten. Nor, 
if the truth be told, did he blame her. It was, 
from the girl's point of view, most unfortunate, 
of course, that the two calamities of Harry's 
drunkenness and the duel had come so close 
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together. Perhaps— and for the first time in 
his life he weakened before her tears— perhaps 
if he had thrown the case of pistols out of the 
window, sent one man to his father and the other 
back to Kennedy Square, it might all have been 
different— but then again, could this have been 
done, and if it had been, would not all have to 
be done over again the next day ? At last he 
asked hopelessly: 

'* Have you no message for Harry ? '* 

'*None," she answered resolutely. 

"And you will not see him ? '* 

" No— we can never heal wounds by keeping 
them open." This came calmly, and as if she 
had made up her mind, and in so determined 
a tone that he saw it meant an end to the in- 
terview. 

He rose from his seat and without another 
word turned toward the door. She g^ed her 
feet slowly, as if the very movement caused her 
pain ; put her arms around his neck, kissed him 
on the cheek, followed him to the door, waved 
her hand to him as she watched him pick his 
way across the square, and threw herself on her 
lounge in an agony of tears. 

That night St. George and Harry sat by the 
smouldering wood fire; the early spring days 
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were warm and joyous, but the nights were stM 
cool. The boy sat hunched up in his chair, his 
face drawn into lines from the anxiety of the 
past week ; his mind absorbed in the story that 
St. George had brought from the Seymour house. 
As in all ardent temperaments, these differences 
with Kate, which had started as a spark, had 
now developed into a conflagration which was 
burning out his heart. His love for Kate was 
not a part of his life — it was all of his life. He 
was ready now for any sacrifice, no matter how 
humiliating. He would go down on his knees to 
his father if she wished it. He would beg Wil- 
lits's pardon — he would abase himself in any 
way St. George should suggest. He had done 
what he thought was right, and he would do 
it over again under like circumstances, but he 
would grovel at Kate's feet and kiss the ground 
she stepped on if she required it of him. 

St. George, who had sat quiet, examining 
closely the backs of his finely modelled hands as 
if to find some solution of the difficulty written 
in their delicate articulated curves, heard his 
outburst in silence. Now and then he would 
call to Todd, who was never out of reach of his 
voice — no matter what the hour— to replenish 
the fire or snuff the candles, but he answered 
only in nods and monosyllables to Harry. One 
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suggestion only of the heart-broken lover seemed 
to promise any result, and that was his mak- 
ing it up with his father as his mother had 
suggested. This wall being broken down, and 
Willits no longer an invalid, perhaps Kate would 
see matters in a different and more favorable 
light. 

"But suppose father doesn't send for me, 
Uncle George, what will I do then? " 

*' Well, he is your father, Harry.'* 

**And you think then I had better go home 
and have it out with him ? " 

St. George hesitated. He himself would have 
seen Rutter in Hades before he would have 
apologized to him. In fact his anger choked him 
so every time he thought of the brutal and dis- 
graceful scene he had witnessed when the boy 
had been ordered from his home, that he could 
hardly get his breath. But then Kate was not 
his sweetheart, much as he loved her. 

**l don't know, Harry. I am not his son," 
he answered in an undecided way. Then some- 
thing the boy's mother had said rose in his 
mind: *' Didn't your mother say that your 
father's loneliness without you was having its 
effect?— and wasn't her advice to wait until he 
should send for you ? " 

"Yes — that was about it." 
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"Well, your mother would know best. Put 
that question to her next time she comes in — 
I'm not competent to answer it. And now let 
us go to bed— you are tired out and so am I.' 
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CHAPTER IX 

MYSTERIOUS things are happening in Ken- 
nedy Square. Only the very wisest men 
know what it is all about — black Moses for one, 
who tramps the brick walks and makes short 
cuts through the dirt paths, carrying his tin 
buckets and shouting: *'Po' ole Moses— po' ole 
fellah! O-Y-S-T-E-R-S! O-Y-STERS!" And 
Bobbins, the gardener, who raked up last year's 
autumn leaves and either burned them in piles 
or spread them on the flower-beds as winter 
blankets. And, of course, Mockbum, the night 
watchman : nothing ever happens in and around 
Kennedy Square that Mockburn doesn't know 
of. A4any a time has he helped various un- 
steady gentlemen up the steps of their houses 
and stowed them carefully and noiselessly away 
inside, only to begin his rounds again, stopping 
at every corner to drone out his "All's we-l-l 1 " 
a welcome cry, no doubt, to the stowaways, but 
a totally unnecessary piece of information to 
the inhabitants, nothing worse then a tippler's 
tumble having happened in the forty years of 
the old watchman's service. 
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I, of course, am in the secret of the m5rsterious 
happenings and have been for more years than 
I care to admit, but then I go ten better than 
Mockburn. And so would you be in the secret 
had you watched the process as closely as I have 
done. 

It is always the same ! 

First the crocuses peep out — dozens of cro- 
cuses. Then a spread of tulips makes a crazy- 
quilt of a flower-bed ; next the baby buds, their 
delicate green toes tickled by the south wind, 
break into laughter. Then the stately magnolias 
step free of their pods, their satin leaves falling 
from their alabaster shoulders— grandes dames 
these magnolias ! And then there is no stopping 
it: everything is let loose; blossoms of peach, 
cherry, and pear; flowers of syringa — ^bloom 
of jasmine, honeysuckle, and Virginia creeper; 
bridal wreath in flowers of white and wistaria in 
festoons of purple. 

Then come the roses — millions of roses; on 
single stalks; in clusters, in mobs; rushing over 
summer-houses, scaling fences, swarming up 
trellises — a riotous, unruly, irresistible, and 
altogether lovable lot these roses when they 
break loose I 

And the birds ! What a time \hey are having 
—thrush, bobolinks, blackbirds, nightingales, 
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woodpeckers, little pee-wees, all fluttering, skim- 
ming, chirping; bursting their tiny throats for 
the very joy of living. And they are all wel- 
come — and it wouldn't make any difference to 
them if they hadn't been; they would have 
risked it anjnvay, so tempting are the shady 
paths and tangled arbors and wide-spreading 
elms and butternuts of Kennedy Square. 

Soon the skies get over weeping for the lost 
winter and dry their eyes, and the big, warm, 
happy sun sails over the tree-tops or drops to 
sleep, tired out, behind the old Seymour house, 
and the girls come out in their white dresses and 
silk sashes and the gallants in their nankeens 
and pumps and the old life of out-of-doors begins 
once more. 

And these are not the only changes that the 
coming of spring has wrought. What has been 
going on deep down in the tender, expectant 
hearts of root and bulb, eager for expression, 
had been at work in Harry's own temperament. 
The sunshine of St. George's companionship has 
already had its effect; the boy is thawing out; 
his shrinking shyness, born of his recent trouble, 
is disappearing like a morning frost. He is again 
seen at the club, going first under St. George's 
lee and then on his own personal footing. 
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The Chesapeake, so St, George had urged 
upon him, was the centre of news — the head- 
quarters, really, of the town, where not only 
tiie current happenings and gossip of Kennedy 
Square were discussed, but that of the country 
at large. While the bald-heads, of course, would 
be canvassing the news from Mexico, which was 
just beginning to have an ugly look, or having 
it out, liammer and tongs, over the defeat of 
Henry Clay, to which some rabid politicians had 
never become reconciled, the younger gentry — 
men of Harry's own tastes — would be deploring 
the poor showing the ducks were making, owing 
to the up-river freshets which had spoiled the 
wild celery; or recounting the doings at Mrs. 
Cheston's last ball; or the terrapin supper at 
Mr. Kennedy's, the famous writer; or perhaps 
bemoaning the calamity which had befallen some 
fellow-member who had just found seven bottles 
out of ten of his most precious port corked and 
worthless. But whatever the topics, or whoever 
took sides in their discussion, none of it, so St. 
George argued, could fail to interest a young 
fellow just entering upon the wider life of a man 
of the world, and one, of all others, who needed 
constant companionship. Then again, by show- 
ing himself frequently within its walls, Harry 
would become better known and better liked. 
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That he was ineligible for membership, being 
years too young, and that his continued presence, 
even as a guest, was against the rules, did not 
count in his case, or if it did count, no member, 
in view of what the lad had suffered, was will- 
ing to raise the question. Indeed, St. George, 
in first introducing him, had referred to "my 
friend, Mr. Rutter," as an "out of town guest," 
laughing as he did so, everybody laughing in 
return, and so it had gone at that. 

At first Harry had dreaded meeting his father's 
and his uncle's friends, most of whom, he 
fancied, might be disposed to judge him too 
harshly. But St. George had shut his ears to 
every objection, insisting that the club was a 
place where a man could be as independent as 
he pleased, and that as his guest he would be 
entitled to every consideration. 

The boy need not have been worried. Almost 
every member, young and old, showed by his 
manner or some little act of attention that their 
sympathies were with the exile. While a few 
straight-laced old Quakers maintained that it 
was criminal to blaze away at your fellow-man 
with the firm intention of blowing the top of his 
head off, and that Harry should have been hung 
had Willits died, there were others more discern- 
ing — and they were largely in the majority— 
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who stood up for the lad however much they 
deplored the cause of his banishment. Harry, 
they argued, had in his brief career been an 
unbroken colt, and more or less dissipated, but 
he at least had not shown the white feather. 
Boy as he was, he had faced his antagonist with 
the coolness of a duellist of a score of encounters, 
letting Willits fire straight at him without so 
much as the wink of an eyelid ; and, when it 
was all over, had been man enough to nurse his 
victim back to consciousness. Moreover — and 
this counted much in his favor — he had refused 
to quarrel with his irate father, or even answer 
him, "Behaved himself like a thoroughbred, 
as he is," Dorsey Sullivan, a famous duellist, 
had remarked in recounting the occurrence to a 
non-witness. ** And I must say, sir, that Talbot 
served him a scurvy trick, and I don't care who 
hears me say it.*' Furthermore— and this made 
a great impression — that rather than humiliate 
himself, the boy had abandoned the comforts of 
his palatial home at Moorlands and was at the 
moment occupying a small, second-story back 
room (all, it is true. Gentleman George could 
give him), where he was to be found any hour 
of the day or night that his uncle needed him in 
attendance upon that prince of good fellows. 
One other thing that counted in his favor, and 
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this was conclusive with the Quakers— and the 
club held not a few— was that no drop of liquor 
of any kind had passed the boy's lips since the 
eventful night when St. George prepared the way 
for their first reconciliation. 

Summed up, then, whatever Harry had been 
in the past, tiie verdict at the present speaking 
was that he was a brave, tender-hearted, truth- 
ful fellow who, in the face of every temptation, 
had kept his word. Moreover, it was never for- 
gotten that he was Colonel Talbot Rutter's only 
son and heir, so that no matter what the boy 
did, or how angry the old autocrat might be, it 
could only be a question of time before his father 
must send for him and everything at Moorlands 
go on as before. 

It was on one of these glorious never-to-be- 
forgotten spring days, then, a week or more after 
St. George had given up the fight with Kate— 
a day which Harry remembered all the rest of 
his life — that he and his uncle left the house to 
spend the afternoon, as was now their custom, 
at the Chesapeake. The two had passed the 
early hours of the day at the Relay House fish- 
ing for gudgeons, the dogs scampering the hills, 
and having changed their clothes for something 
cooler, had entered the park by the gate opposite 
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the Temple Mansion, as being nearest to the 
club ; a path Harry loved, for he and Kate had 
often stepped it together— and then again, it was 
the shortest cut to her house. 

As the beauty and quiet of the place with its 
mottling of light and shade took possession of 
him he slackened his pace, lagging a little behind 
his uncle, and began to look about him, drink- 
ing in the loveliness of the season. The very air 
breathed tenderness, peace, and comfort. Cer- 
tainly his father's heart must be softening toward 
him; surely his bitterness could not last. No 
word, it is true, had yet come to him from 
Moorlands, though only the week before his 
mother had been in to see him, bringing him 
news of his father and what her son's absence 
had meant to every one, old Alec especially. She 
had not, she said, revived the subject of the 
boy's apology ; she had thought it better to wait 
for the proper opportunity, which might come any 
day, but certain it was that his father was most 
unhappy, for he would shut himself up hours at 
a time in his library, locking the door and refus- 
ing to open it, no matter who knocked, except 
to old John Gorsuch, his man of business. She 
had also heard him tossing on his bed at night, 
or walking about his room muttering to himself. 

Did these things, he wondered on this bright 
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spring morning, mean a final reconciliation, or 
was he, after all, to be doomed to further disap- 
pointment ? Days had passed since his mother 
had assured him of this change in his father, and 
still no word had come from him. Had he at last 
altered his mind, or, worse still, had his old ob- 
stinacy again taken possession of him, hardening 
his heart so that he would never relent ? And 
so, with his mind as checkered as the shadow- 
flecked path on which they stepped, he pursued 
his way beneath the wide-spreading trees. 

When the two had crossed the street St. 
George's eye rested upon a group on the side- 
walk of the club. The summer weather gener- 
ally emptied the coffee-room of most of its ha- 
bitues, sending many of them to the easy-chairs 
on the sprinkled pavement, one or two tipped 
back against the trees, or to the balconies and 
front steps. With his arm in Harry's he passed 
from one coterie to another in the hope that he 
might catch some word which would be interest- 
ing enough to induce him to fill one of the chairs, 
even for a brief half-hour, but nothing reached 
his ears, except politics and aops, and he cared 
for neither. Harding — the pessimist of the club 
— a man who always had a grievance (and this 
time with reason, for the money stringency was 
becoming more acute every day), tried to beguile 
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him Into a seat beside him, but he shook his head. 
He Icnew all about Harding, and wanted none of 
his kind of talk— certainly not to-day, 

* * Think of it I " he had heard the growler say to 
Judge Pancoast as he was about to pass his chair 
— "the Patapsco won't give me a cent to move 
my crops, and I hear all the others are in the 
same fix. You can't get a dollar on a house and 
lot except at a frightful rate of interest. I tell you 
everything is going to ruin. How the devil do 
you get on without money, Temple ? " He was 
spread out in his seat, his legs apart, his fat face 
turned up, his small fox eyes fixed on St. George. 

"I don't get on," remarked St. George with 
a dry smile. He was still standing. " Why do 
you ask ? " Money rarely troubled St. George; 
such small sums as he possessed were hived in 
this same Patapsco Bank, but the cashier had 
never refused to honor one of his checks as long 
as he had any money in their vaults, and he 
didn't think they would begin now. "Queer 
question for you to ask, Harding" (and a trifle 
underbred, he thought, one's private affairs not 
being generally discussed at a club). "Why 
does it interest you ? " 

"Well, you always say you despise money 
and yet you seem happy and contented, well 
dressed, well groomed" — here he wheeled St. 
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George around to look at his back — **yes, got 
on one of your London coats — Hello, Harry! — 
glad to see you/' and he held out his hand to 
the boy. "But really, St, George, aren't you 
a little worried over tiie financial outlook ? John 
Gorsuch says we are going to have trouble, and 
John knows." 

"No"— drawled St. George— "I'm not wor- 
ried." 

"And you don't think we're going to have 
another smash-up?" puffed Harding. 

" No," said St. George, edging his way toward 
the steps of the club as he spoke. He was now 
entirely through with Harding ; his financial fore- 
bodings were as distasteful to him as his com- 
ments on his clothes and bank account. 

"But you'll have a julep, won't you? I've 
sent John for them. Don't go — sit down. Here, 
John, take Mr. Temple's order for " 

* * No, Harding, thank you. ' ' The crushed ice 
in the glass was no cooler nor crisper than St. 
George's tone. " Harry and I have been broiling 
in the sun all the morning and we are going to 
go where it is cool." 

"But it's cool here," Harding called after 
him, struggling to his feet in the effort to detain 
him. There was really no one in the club he 
liked better than St. George. 
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" No — we'll try it inside/' and with a courte- 
ous wave of his hand and a feeling of relief in 
his heart, he and Harry kept on their way. 

He turned to mount the steps when the sudden 
pushing back of all the chairs on the sidewalk 
attracted his attention. Two ladies were pick- 
ing their way aaoss the street in the direction 
of the club. These, on closer inspection, proved 
to be Miss Lavinia Clendenning and her niece. 
Sue Dorsey, who had been descried in the off- 
ing a few minutes before by the gallants on the 
curbstone, and who at first had been supposed 
to be heading for Mrs. Pancoast's front steps 
some distance away, until the pair, turning 
sharply, had borne down upon the outside chairs 
with all sails set — (Miss Clendenning's skirts 
were of the widest) — a shift of canvas which 
sent every man to his feet with a spring. 

Before St. George could reach the group, 
which he did in advance of Harry, who held 
back — both ladies being intimate friends of 
Kate's — old Captain Warfield, the first man to 
gain his feet — very round and fat was the cap- 
tain and very red in the face (1812 Port)— was 
saying with his most courteous bow : 

** But, my dear Miss Lavinia, you have not as 
yet told us to what we are indebted for this 
mark of your graciousness; and Sue, my dear, 
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St, George was about to step the closer to 
take a hand in the badinage — he and the little 
old maid were forever crossing swords— when 
her eyes fell upon him. Instantly her expression 
changed. She was one of the women who had 
blamed him for not stopping the duel, and had 
been on the lookout for him for days to air her 
views in person. 

"So you are still in town, are you? '* she re- 
marked frigidly in lowered tones. "I thought 
you had taken that young firebrand down to the 
Eastern Shore to cool off." 

St. George frowned meaningly in the effort to 
apprise her ladyship that Harry was within 
hearing distance, but Miss Lavinia either did 
not, or would not, understand. 

"Two young boobies, that's what they are, 
breaking their hearts over each other," she 
rattled on, gathering the ends of her cape the 
closer. "Both of them ought to be spanked 
and put to bed. Get them into each otlier's 
arms just as quick as you can. As for Talbot 
Rutter, he's the biggest fool of the three, or 
was until Annie Rutter got hold of him. Now I 
hear he is willing to let Harry come back, as if 
that would do any good. It's Kate who must 
be looked after ; that Scotch blood in her veins 
makes her as pig-headed as her father. No 
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— I don't want your arm, sir— get out of my 
way." 

If the courtiers heard— and half of them did 
— they neither by word or expression conveyed 
that fact to Harry or St. George. It was not 
intended for their ears, and, therefore, was not 
their property. With still more profound salu- 
tations from everybody, the three bareheaded 
men escorted them to the next stoop, the fourth 
going ahead to see that the door was properly 
opened, and so the ladies passed on, up and in- 
side the house. This over, the group resumed 
its normal condition on the sidewalk, the men 
regaining their seats and relighting their cigars 
(no gentleman ever held one in evidence when 
ladies were present) — fresh orders being given 
to the servants for the several interrupted mixt- 
ures with which the coterie were wont to regale 
themselves. 

Harry, who had stood with shoulders braced 
against a great tree on the sidewalk, had heard 
every word of the old maid's outburst, and an 
unrestrained burst of joy had surged up in his 
heart. His father was coming round ! Yes— 
the tide was turning — it would not be long 
before Kate would be in his arms I 
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ST. GEORGE held no such sanguine view, 
although he made no comment. In fact the 
outbreak had rather depressed him. He knew 
something of Talbot's stubbornness and did not 
hope for much in that direction, nor, if the truth 
be told, did he hope much in Kate's. Time alone 
could heal her wounds, and time in the case of 
a young girl, mistress of herself, beautiful, inde- 
pendent, and rich, might contain many surprises. 

It was with a certain sense of relief, therefore, 
that he again sought the inside of the club. Its 
restful quiet would at least take his mind from the 
one subject which seemed to pursue him and which 
Miss Clendenning's positive and, as he thought, 
inconsiderate remarks had so suddenly revived. 

Before he had reached the top step his face 
broke out into a broad smile. Instantly his spirits 
rose. Standing in the open front door, with 
outstretched hand, was the man of all others 
he would rather have seen — Richard Horn, the 
inventor. 

" Ah, St. George, but I'm glad to see you ! " 
cried Richard. " I have been looking for you all 
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the afternoon and only just a moment ago got 
sight of you on the sidewalk. I should certainly 
have stepped over to your house and looked you 
up if you hadn't come. I've got the most ex- 
traordinary thing to read to you that you have 
ever listened to in the whole course of your life. 
How well you look, and what a fine color you 
have, and you too, Harry. You are in luck, my 
boy. I'd like to stay a month with Temple 
myself." 

"Make it a year, Richard," cried St. George, 
resting his hand affectionately on the inventor's 
shoulder. * * There isn't a chair in my house that 
isn't happier when you sit in it. What have 
you discovered ?— some new whirligig ? " 

" No, a, poem. Eighteen to twenty stanzas 
of glorious melody imprisoned in type." 

"One of your own? " laughed St. George — 
one of his merry vibrating laughs that made 
everybody happier about him. The sight of 
Richard had swept all the cobwebs out of his 
brain. 

"No, you trifler!— one of Edgar Allan Poe's. 
None of your scoffing, sir I You may go home 
in tears before I am through with you. This 
way, both of you." 

The three had entered the coffee-room now, 
Richard's arm through St. George's, Harry fol- 
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lowing ciose. The inventor drew out the chairs 
one after another, and when they were all three 
seated took a missive from his pocket and spread 
it out on his knee, St. George and Harry keeping 
their eyes on his every movement. 

** Here's a letter, St. George " — Richard's voice 
now fell to a serious key — "which I have just re- 
ceived from your friend and mine, Mr. N. P. Willis. 
In it he sends me this most wonderful poem cut 
from his paper— the Afirror— and published, I 
discover to my astonishment, some months back. 
I am going to read it to you if you will permit 
me. It certainly is a most remarkable produc- 
tion. The wonder to me is that I haven't seen 
it before. It is by that Mr. Poe you met at my 
house some years ago — you remember him?— 
a rather sad-looking man with big head and deep 
eyes ? ' ' Temple nodded in answer, and Harry's 
eyes glistened : Poe was one of his university's 
gods. 'Must let me read to you what Willis says " 
—here he glanced down the letter sheet : ** *Noth- 
ing, I assure you, my dear Horn, has made so 
great a stir in literary circles as this "Raven" 
of Poe's. I am sending it to you knowing that 
you are interested in the man. If I do not mis- 
take I first met Poe one night at your house.' 
And a very extraordinary night it was, St. 
George," said Richard, lifting his eyes from the 
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sheet. "Poe, if you remember, read one of his 
stories for us, and both Latrobe and Kennedy 
were so charmed that they talked of nothing else 
for days." 

St. George remembered so clearly that he could 
still recall the tones of Poe's voice, and the pe- 
culiar lambent light that flashed from out the 
poet's dark eyes— the light of a black opal. He 
settled himself back in his chair to enjoy the 
treat the better. This was the kind of talk he 
wanted to-day, and Richard Horn, of all others, 
was the man to conduct it. 

The inventor's earnestness and the absorbed 
look on St. George's and Harry's faces, and the 
fact that Horn was about to read aloud, had at- 
tracted the attention of several near-by members, 
who were already straining their ears, for no one 
had Richard's gift for reading. 

In low, clear tones, his voice rising in inten- 
sity as the weird pathos of the several stanzas 
gripped his heart, he unfolded the marvellous 
drama until the very room seemed filled with the 
spirit of both the man and the demon. Every 
stanza in his clear enunciation seemed a separate 
string of sombre pearls, each syllable aglow with 
its own inherent beauty. When he ceased it 
was as if the soul of some great 'cello had stopped 
vibrating, leaving only the memory of its mel- 
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ody . For a few seconds no one moved nor spoke. 
No one had ever heard Richard in finer voice nor 
had they ever listened to more perfect rhyihmic 
beauty . So great was the effect on the audience 
that one old habitue, in speaking of it after- 
ward, insisted that Richard must have seen the 
bird roosting over the door, so realistic was his 
rendering. 

Harry had listened with bated breath, absorb- 
ing every tone and inflection of Richard's voice. 
He and Poe had been members of the same uni- 
versity, and the poet had always been one of his 
idols— the man of all others he wanted most to 
know. Poe's former room opening into the corri- 
dor had invariably attracted him. He had fre- 
quently looked about its bare walls wondering 
how so great an inspiration could have started 
from such meagre surroundings. He had, too, 
with the romantic imagination of a boy, pictured 
to himself the kind of man he was, his looks, 
voice, and manner, and though he had never seen 
the poet in the flesh, somehow the tones of Rich- 
ard's voice recalled to him the very picture he 
had conjured up in his mind in his boyhood days. 

St. George had also listened intently, but the 
impression was quite different from the one made 
on the younger man. Temple thought only of 
Poe's despondency, of his striving for a better 
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and happier life ; of his poverty — more than once 
had he gone down into his own pockets to relieve 
the poor fellow's urgent necessities, and he was 
still ready to do it again— -a readiness in which 
he was almost alone, for many of the writer's 
earlier friends had of late avoided meeting hitn 
whenever he passed through Kennedy Square. 
Even Kennedy, his life-long friend, had begun to 
look upon him as a hopeless case. 

This antipathy was also to be found in the 
club. Even wilii the memory of Richard's voice 
in their ears one of the listeners had shrugged 
his shoulders, remarking with a bitter laugh that 
musical as was the poem, especially as rendered 
by Richard, it was, after all, like most of Poe's 
other manuscripts, found in a bottle, or more 
likely "a bottle found in a manuscript," as that 
crazy lunatic couldn't write anything worth read- 
ing unless he was half drunk. At which St. 
George had blazed out : 

" Hush, Bowdoin ! You ought to be willing to 
be blind drunk half your time if you could write 
one stanza of it ! Please let me have it, Richard, ' ' 
and he took the sheet from his friend's hand, 
that he and Harry might read it at their leisure 
when they reached home. 

Harry's blood had also boiled at the rude thrust. 
While under the spell of Richard's voice a chord 
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in his own soul tiad vibrated as does a glass globe 
when it responds in perfect harmony to a note 
from a violin. He too had a Lenore whose loss 
had wellnigh broken his heart. This in itself 
was an indissoluble bond between them. Be- 
sides, he could understand the poet as Alec and his 
mother and his uncle George understood himself. 
He had begun now to love the man in his heart. 

With his mind filled with these thoughts, his 
hunger for Kate aroused tenfold by the pathos 
and weird beauty of what he had just heard, he 
left the group of men who were still discussing 
the man and his verses, and joined his uncle out- 
side on the top step of the club's high stoop, from 
which could be seen the full length of the sun- 
flecked street on which the club-house stood, as 
well as the park in all its spring loveliness. 

Unconsciously his eyes wandered across the 
path where Kate's house stood. He could see 
the tall chimneys and the slope of the quaint 
roof, and but that the foliage hid the lower part, 
could have seen Kate's own windows. She was 
still at hofne, he had heard, although she was 
expected to leave for the Red Sulphur any day. 

Suddenly, from away up the street, past the 
corner of ttie park, there reached his ears a low 
winding note, which grew louder as it turned 
the corner, followed by the rattle of wheels and 
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the clatter of horses' feet. He leaned forward 
and craned his head in the direction of the sound, 
his heart in his throat, the blood mounting to his 
cheeks. If that was not his father's horn it 
was wonderfully like it. At the same moment a 
coach-and-four swept in sight, driven by a man 
in a whitey-brown coat and stiff furry hat, with 
two grooms behind and a coachman next to him 
on the box. It was heading straight for the club. 

Every man was on his feet. 

*' By Jove ! —it's Rutter. Bowdoin ! —Clay- 
ton !— here comes the colonel ! " 

Again the horn gave out a long, withering, wiry 
note ringing through the leaves and along the 
brick pavement, and the next instant the leaders 
were gathered up, the wheel-horses halted taut, 
the hub of the front wheel of the coach halting 
within an inch of the horse-block of the club. 

''Bravo, Rutter! Best whip in the county! 
Not a man in England could have done it better. 
Let me help you down ! " 

The colonel shook his head good-humoredly, 
rose in his seat, shifted a bunch of violets to his 
inner lapel, slipped off his driving-coat, threw it 
across the rail, dropped his whip in the socket, 
handed his heavy gloves to his groom, and slid 
gracefully to the sidewalk. There he shook hands 
cordially with the men nearest him, excused him- 
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self for a moment until he had inspected his off 
leader's forefoot— she had picked up a stone on 
the way in from Moorlands — patted the nigh 
wheel-horse, stamped his own feet lustily as if 
to be sure he was all there, and, with a lordly 
bow to those about him, slowly mounted the 
steps of the club. 

Harry had already risen to his feet and stood 
trembling, one hand clutching the iron railing 
that guarded the marble steps. A great throb of 
joy welled up in his throat. His mother was right 
— the loneliness had overpowered his father; 
he still loved him, and Miss Clendenning's pre 
diction was coming true ! Not only was he will- 
ing to forgive him, but he had come himself 
to take him home. He could hardly wait until 
his father reached his side, so eager was he to 
open his arms and hands and lips in apology 
—and Kate I— what joy would be hers! 

St. George had also gained his feet. What 
had brought the colonel into town, he said to him- 
self, and in such state— and at this hour of the 
day, too ? Could it be that Harry was the cause ? 

" How were the roads, Talbot ? '* he called out 
in his customary cheery tones. He would start 
fair, anyway. 

The colonel, who, head down, had been mount- 
ing the marble steps one at a time, inspecting 
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each slab as he climbed, after the manner of men 
thoroughly satisfied with themselves, and who 
at the same time are conscious of the effect of 
their presence on those about them, raised his 
head and gazed in astonishment at the speaker. 
Then his body straightened up and he came to 
a stand-still. He looked first into St. George's 
face, then into Harry's, with a cold, rigid stare ; 
his lips shut tight, his head thrown back, his 
whole frame stiff as an iron bar — and without 
a word of recognition of any kind, passed through 
the open door and into the wide hall. He had 
cut both of them dead. 

Harry gave a half-smothered cry of anguish 
and turned to follow his father into the club. 

St. George, purple with rage, laid his hand on 
the boy's arm, so tight that the fingers sank into 
the flesh : there were steel clamps inside these 
delicate palms when occasion required. 

"Keep still," he hissed — "not a word, no 
outburst. Stay here until I come for you. Stop, 
Rutter : stand where you are I " The two were 
abreast of each other now. "You dare treat 
your son in that way ? Horn — Murdoch — War- 
field— all of you come out here I What I've got 
to say to Talbot Rutter 1 want you to hear, and 
I intend that not only you but every decent man 
and woman in Kennedy Square stiall hear I " 
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The colonel's lips quivered and his face paled, 
but he did not flinch, nor did his eyes drop. 

"You are not a father, Talbot— you are a 
brute ! There is not a dog in your kennels that 
would not treat his litter better than you have 
treated Harry ! You turned him out in the night 
without a penny to his name; you break his 
mother's heart; you refuse to hear a word he 
has to say, and then you have the audadty to 
pass him on the steps of this dub where he 
is my guest— my guest, remember — look him 
squarely in the face and ignore him. That, 
gentlemen, is what Talbot Rutter did one minute 
ago. You have disgraced your blood and your 
name and you have laid up for your old age un- 
told misery and suffering. Never, as long as I 
live, will I speak to you again, nor shall Harry, 
whom you have humiliated! Hereafter / am 
his father ! Do you hear?" 

During the whole outburst the colonel had not 
moved a muscle of his face, nor had he shifted his 
body a quarter of an inch. He stood with his 
back to the door through which could be seen 
the amazed faces of his fellow-members— one 
hand tight shut behind his back, the other loose 
by his side, his eyes fixed on his antagonist. 
Then slowly, one word at a time, as if he had 
purposely measured the intervals of speech, he 
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said, in a voice tiardly tieard beyond ttie door, 

so low was it: 
' ' Are— you — through — St. George ? ' ' 
"Yes, by God!-— I am, and forever I" 
"Then, gentlemen " — and he waved his hand 

courteously to the astounded listeners — "may 

I ask you all to join me? John, bring the 

juleps!" 
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CHAPTER XI 

A LL the way back to his house St. George's 
Jx wrath kept him silent. He had rarely been 
so stirred. He was not a brawler — his whole 
life had been one of peace; his whole ambition 
to be the healer of differences, and yet there 
were some things he could not stand. One of 
these was cruelty to a human beings and Rut- 
ter's public disowning of Harry was cruelty of 
the most contemptible kind. But one explana- 
tion of such an outrage was possible — the man's 
intolerable egoism, added to his insufferable 
conceit. Only once did Temple address Harry, 
walking silently by his side under the magnolias, 
and then only to remark, more to himself than 
to his companion— *' It's his damned, dirty pride, 
Harry— that's what it is ! " 

Harry also held his peace. He had no theories 
regarding his father's conduct: only facts con- 
fronted him, one being that he had purposely 
humiliated him before the men who had known 
him from a boy, and with whom his future life 
must be cast. The end had come now. He was 
adrift without a home. Even Kate was lost. 
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This last attack of his father's would widen the 
breach between them, for she would never over- 
look this last stigma when she heard of it, as 
she certainly must. Nobody ^ould then be left 
on his side except his dear mother, the old house 
servants, and St. George, and of these St. George 
alone could be of any service to him. 

It had all been so horrible too, and so un- 
deserved — worse than anything he had ever 
dreamed of ; infinitely worse than the night he had 
been driven from Moorlands. Never in all his life 
had he shown his father anything but obedience 
and respect; furthermore, he had loved and 
admired him; loved his dash and vigor; his 
superb physique for a man of his years— some 
fifty odd— loved too his sportsmanlike qualities 
—not a man in the county was his equal in the 
saddle, and not a man in his own or any other 
county could handle the ribbons so well. If his 
father had not agreed with him as to when and 
where he should teach a vulgarian manners, that 
had been a question about which gentlemen 
might differ, but to have treated him with con- 
tempt, to insult him in public, leaving him no 
chance to defend himself— force him, really, into 
a position which made it impossible for him to 
strike back — was altogether a different thing, 
and for that he would never, never forgive him. 
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Then a strange thing happened in the boy's 
mind. It may have been the shifting of a grain 
of gray matter never called into use before; or 
it may have been due to some stranded red cor- 
puscle which, dislodged by the pressuer he had 
lately been called upon to endure, had rushed 
headlong through his veins scouring out every- 
thing in its way until it reached his thinking ap- 
paratus. Whatever the cause, certain it was 
that the change in the boy's view of life was as 
instantaneous as it was radical. 

And this was quite possible when his blood is 
considered. There had been, it is true, domi- 
nating tyrants way back in his ancestry, as 
well as spendthrifts, drunkards, roysterers, and 
gamesters, but so far as the records showed 
there had never been a coward. That old fellow 
De Ruyter, whose portrait hung at Moorlands 
and who might have been his father, so great 
was the resemblance, had, so to speak, held a 
shovel in one hand and a sword in the other in 
the days when he helped drown out his own 
and his neighbors' estates to keep the haughty 
don from gobbling up his country. One had but 
to look into Harry's face to be convinced that he 
too would have followed in his footsteps had he 
lived in that ancestor's time. 

It was when the boy, smarting under his 
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father's insult, was passing under the blossoms 
of a wide-spreading magnolia, trying to get a 
glimpse of Kate's face, if by any chance she 
should be at her window, that this grain of gray 
matter, or lively red corpuscle — or whatever it 
might have been— forced itself through. The 
breaking away was slow — little by little— as an 
underground tunnel seeks an opening — but the 
light increased with every thought-stroke, its 
blinding intensity becoming so fierce at last that 
he came to a halt, his eyes on the ground, his 
whole body tense, his mind in a whirl. 

Suddenly his brain acted. 

To sit down and snivel would do no good; to 
curse his father would be useless and wicked; to 
force himself on Kate sheer madness. But — 
but — BUT — he was twenty-two!— in perfect 
health and not ashamed to look any man in the 
face. St. George loved him — so did his pre- 
cious mother, and Alec, and a host of others. 
Should he continue to sit in ashes, swaddled in 
sackcloth — or should he meet the situation like 
a man? Then as his mental vision became 
accustomed to the glare, two things stood out 
clear in his mind— to win Kate back, no matter 
at what cost— and to compel his father's respect. 

His mother was the first to hear the music of 
this new note of resolve, and she had not long 
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to wait. She had come to town with the colonel 
— indeed it was at her request that he had ordered 
the coach instead of coming in on horseback, as 
was his custom— and was at the moment quietly 
resting on St. George's big sofa. 

" It is all over, mother," Harry cried in a voice 
so firm and determined that his mother knew at 
once something unusual had happened — "and 
you might as well make up your mind to it — I 
have. Father walked into the club five minutes 
ago, looked me square in the face, and cut me 
dead; and he insulted Uncle George too, who 
gave him the greatest dressing down you ever 
heard in your life. * ' He had learned another side 
of his uncle's character — one he should never 
cease to be grateful for — his outspoken defence 
of him before his equals. 

Mrs. Rutter half rose from her seat in blank 
astonishment. She was a frail little woman 
with pale-blue eyes and a figure like a curl of 
smoke. 

"Your — father— did not— speak— to— you I " 
she exclaimed excitedly. "You say — your 
father — But how dare he ! " 

"But he did! " replied Harry in a voice that 
showed the incident still rankled in his mind — 
"and right in the club, before everybody." 

"And the other gentlemen saw it?" She 
stood erect, her delicate body tightening up. 
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There was a strain of some dd-time warrior in 
her blood tiiat would brook no insult to her 
son. 

''Yes, half adozengentfemensawiL Hedid 
it purposely— so tfaey coidd see. IHl never for- 
give him for it as long as I live. He had no 
bu^esstotreatmeso!" Ifis voice diriced as 
he spoke, but there was no note of surrender or 
of fear. 

She looked at him in a h^riess sort of ws^. 
''But you didn't answer bade, did you, my 
son?" This came in a tone as if she feared to 
hear the details, knowing the boy's tempeia- 
m^it, and his father's. 

"I didn't say a word; Unde George wouldn't 
let me. I'm glad now he stopped me, for I was 
pretty mad, and I mi^ have said somethii^ I 
would have been sorry for." The mother gave 
a 9gh of rdief , but she did not interrupt, nor did 
she relax the tautness of her body . ''Youought 
to have heard Uncle George, though!" Hany 
rushed on. ''He told him there was not a iog 
at Moorlands who would not have treated his 
puppy better than he had me—and another 
thing he told him— and that was tiiat after to- 
day 1 was Ats son forever ! " 

St. George had been standing at the front 
window with his back to them, looking out upon 
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the blossoms. At this last outburst he turned, 
and said over his shoulder : 

" Yes — that's true, Annie— that's what I said 
and what I mean. There is no use wasting any 
more time over Talbot, and I don't intend to." 

"But Mr. Rutter will get over his temper." 
(She never called him by any other name.) 

" Then he will have to come here and say so. 
I shall never step foot in his house until he does, 
nor will Harry. As to his forgiving Harry — the 
boot is on the other leg; it is Talbot, not the 
boy he outraged, who must straighten out to- 
day's work. There was not a man who heard 
him who was not ashamed of him. Oh!— I 
have no patience with this sort of thing ! The 
only son he's got — his only child ! Abominable 
— unforgivable! And it will haunt him to his 
dying day! Poor as I am, alone in the world 
and without a member of my family above 
ground, I would not change places with him. 
No — Annie — 1 know how you feel, and God 
knows how I have felt for you all these years, 
but I tell you the end has come ! It's finished 
— over — 1 told him so to his face, and 1 mean 
it!" 

The slight body sank back into her chair and 
her eyes filled with tears. Harry knelt beside 
her and put his arms about her. This mother, 
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frafl as die was l>ad alws^ ten l» fcfoee and 
comfort: noirteiiDtttdic^ltecaQDfortlag! (Keqi 
movii^ oU red oxpoEKlev Itaoe » a lot <tf wwfc 
ahead of you!) 

"Doo't worry, yog dear Effle moHber,^ he 
said tenderly. ^^1 dm^t loxnrbMrifsaMiHfig 
out, but it w3l one out soaAom^ Let l^stlier 
go: Kate is Iteoidy thing Ihst counts ooiir. 1 
don't Mame her for aoytfaing At tuts done, zad 
I don't Mame niyself either. All 1 knoir is that 
evoytfaiog has gone wrong. But, wrong or right, 
Tm going to st^here just as long as UndeGeorge 
will let me. He's been more of a fsther to me 
than my own. Ws you 1 can't get along with- 
out, you precious little mother," and he patted 
her pale chedcs. ^^Won't you come in every 
day — and bring Alec too? " then, as if he had 
not yet asked her consent — ^^You don't mind 
my being here, do you? " 

She drew his head dose to her lips and Idssed 
his chedc. ''No, my son, I don't mind — ^I'm 
glad. Eveiy n^^ of my life I thank my Maker 
that you are here." She raised her Qres to St. 
George, who stood looking down upon tiiem both, 
and in a voice barely audible, an unbidden sob 
choking her utterance, faltered—'' It's only one 
more proof of your goodness, St. George." 

He raised his hand in protest and a faint 
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smile crossed his face. "Don't talk tliat way, 
Annie/' 

** I will — if s true. It b a proof of your good- 
ness* I have never deserved iL I don't now — 
but you never fadl me." Her voice was clearer 
now— her cheeks, too, had regained some of 
their color. Harry listened wondering^, his 
arm still around her. 

** I coukln't do anything dse, Annie — nobody 
could under the circumstances." His voice had 
dropped almost to a whiq)er. 

** But it was for me you did it, St. George. 
1 wouU rather think of it that way; it makes it 
easier. Say you did it for me." 

St. George stooped down, raised her thin white 
hand to his lips, kissed it reverently, and with- 
out a word of any kind walked to the door of his 
bedroom and shut it behind him. 

Mrs. Rutter's hand dropped [to her lap and a 
smile of intense relief passed over her face. She 
neither looked after St. George, nor did she offer 
any explanation to Harry ; she merely bent for- 
ward and continued her caresses, stroking the 
boy's glossy hair, patting the white temples with 
her delicate fingers, smoothing the small, well-set 
ears and the full brown throat, kissing his fore- 
head, her eyes reading his face, wondering if she 
had spoken too freely and yet regretting nothing : 
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what slie lad said lad cmne kIthj^iI from lEr 
heart juod ^le vas not limned <tf it. 

The lx)7 ]a7 still, hs lifiBd ^gaiD^ bcr fareasL 
That his motiier had been stined en^en in a 



to her than she had been hy Ins father's treat- 
ment of him vas evident in Ihetrend^fiqgniove- 
ment of the soft hands CBressi^g his hair and in 
the warjr her breath came and went. Underher 
soothing tDach his thoo^its went back to the 
events of the mormng: — Us uide's defiant tones 
as he denounced his father; his soft answer to 
his mother; her pleadrng words in reply, and 
then the reverent loss. 

Suddenly, dear as the tones of a far-off con- 
vent beO sifting down from some cloud-swept 
crag, there stcrfe into his mind a memory of his 
diildhood — a legend of long ago, vague and in- 
tangible — one he could not put into words — one 
Alec had once hinted at. He held his breatii 
trying to gather up the loose ends — to make 
a connected iiidiole; to fit the parts togeth^. 
Then, as one blows out a candle, leaving total 
darkness, he banished it all from his mind. 

"Mother dear!— mother dear ! '' he cried ten- 
derly, and wound his arms the closer about her 
neck. 

She gathered him up as she had done in the 
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old days when he was a child at her breast^ all 
the intervening years seenied blotted out. He 
was her baby boy once more — her constant com- 
panion and unending comfort : the one and only 
thing in her whole life that understood her. 

Soon the warmth and strength of the full man 
began to reach her heart. She drew him still 
closer, this strong son who loved her, and in the 
embrace there grew a new and strange tender- 
ness — one born of confidence. It was this arm 
which must defend her now, this head and heart 
which must guide her. She was no longer adrift. 

The two had not moved when St. George re- 
entered the room some moments later. Harry's 
head still lay on her breast, the thin, transparent 
hands tight about his neck. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE colonel's treatment of Harry at the 
club had cleared the air of any doubt 
that either the boy or St. George might have 
had concerning Rutter's frame of mind. Hence- 
forth the boy and the man would conduct 
their lives as if the Lord of Moorlands did not 
exist. 

So the boy unpacked the things which Alec 
had brought in, and with his mother's assist- 
ance — who came in once a week— hung up his 
hunting-clothes in the closet, racked up his guns 
and fishing-rods over the mantel, and suspended 
his favorite saddle by a stirrup on a hook in the 
hall. Then the two had set out his books and 
miniatures ; one of his mother, which he kissed 
tenderly, with the remark that it wasn't half as 
pretty as the original, and then propped up in 
the place of honor in the middle of his desk, and 
another of his father, which he placed on an ad- 
joining table — as well as his few belongings and 
knickknacks. And so the outcast settled down 
determined not only to adapt himself to the com- 
forts — or want of tiiem — to be found under St. 
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George's roof, but to do it cheerfully, gratefully, 
and like a man and a gentleman. 

To none of all this did his father offer a single 
objection. "Make a clean sweep of Mr. Harry 
Rutter's things," he had said to Alec, "so that 
I may be relieved from the annoyance of a sec- 
ond delivery." 

Alec had repeated the order to Harry word for 
word, adding: "Don't you sass back, Marse 
Harry —let him blow hisse'f out— he don't mean 
nothin' . He's dat mad he's crazy — gits dat way 
sometimes— den purty soon he's fit to bust his- 
se'f wide open a-cryin' I I see him do dat once 
when you warn't mo'n so high, and de doctor 
said you was daid fo' sho'." 

Harry made no reply, but it did not ruffle his 
temper. His duty was no longer to be found at 
Moorlands; his Uncle George claimed him. All 
his hours would now be devoted to showing him 
how grateful he was for his protection and guid- 
ance. Time enough for his father, and time 
enough for Kate, for that matter, should the 
clouds ever lift— as lift they would — but his 
Uncle George first, last, and all the time. 

And St. George appreciated it to the full. 
Never had he been so happy. Even the men at 
the club saw the change, and declared he looked 
ten years younger — fifteen really, when Harry 
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was with him, which was almost always the 
case— for out of consideration for St. George and 
the peculiar circumstances surrounding the boy's 
condition^ his birth and station, and the pride 
they took in his pluck, the committee had at last 
stretched the rule and had sent Mr. Henry Gil- 
mor Rutter of Moorlands— with special reference 
to ''Moorlands," a perennial invitation entitling 
him to the club's privileges— a card which never 
expired because it was systematically renewed. 

And it was not only at the club that the two 
men were inseparable. In their morning walks, 
the four dogs in full cry; at the races; in the 
hunts, when some one loaned both Harry and 
his uncle a mount— at night, when Todd passed 
silently out, leaving all the bottled comforts be- 
hind him — followed by — *'Ah, Harry!— and 
you won't join me ? That's right, my son— 
and I won't ask you," the two passed almost 
every hour of the day and night together. It 
was host one minute and father the next. 

And this life, if the truth be told, did not greatly 
vary from the one the boy had always led, except 
that there was more of town and less of country 
in it than he had heretofore been accustomed to. 
The freedom from all care — for the colonel had 
trained H^rry to neither business nor profession 
— was the same, and so was the right to employ 
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his time as he pleased. At Moorlands he was 
busy over his horses and dogs, his sporting out- 
fits, riding to hounds, cock-fights — common in 
those days— and, of course, assisting his father 
and mother in dispensing the hospitality of the 
house. In Kennedy Square St. George was his 
chief occupation, and of the two he liked the last 
the best. What he had hungered for all his life 
was sympathy and companionship, and this his 
father had never given him ; nor had he known 
what it was since his college days. Advice, 
money, horses, clothes, guns — anything and 
everything which might, could, or would re- 
dound to the glory of the Rutters had been 
his for the asking, but the touch of a warm 
hand, the thrill in the voice when he had done 
something to please and had waited for an ac- 
knowledgment — that had never come his way. 
Nothing of this kind was needed between men, 
his father would say to Harry's mother — and 
his son was a man now. Had their child been 
a daughter, it would have been quite another 
thing, but a son was to be handled differently — 
especially an only son who was sole heir to one's 
entire estate. 

And yet it must not be thought that the out- 
cast spent his time in sheer idleness. St. George 
would often find him tucked away in one of his 
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big chairs devouring some book he had culled 
from the old general's library in the basement — 
a room adjoining the one occupied by a firm of 
young lawyers — Pawson & Pawson (only one 
brother was alive)— with an entrance on the side 
street, it being of " no use to me," St. George 
had said — "and the rent will come in handy." 
Tales of the sea especially delighted the young 
fellow — the old admiral's blood being again in 
evidence— and so might have been the mother's 
fine imagination. It was Defoe and Mungo Park 
and Cooke who enchained the boy's attention, 
as well as many of the chronicles of the later 
navigators. But of the current literature of the 
day— Longfellow, Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne, 
and Emerson — no one appealed to him as did the 
man Poe. He and St. George had passed many 
an hour discussing him. Somehow the bond of 
sympathy between himself and the poet had be? 
come the stronger. Both had wept bitter tears 
over the calamities that had followed an unre- 
quited love. 

It was during one of these talks — and the 
poet was often under discussion— that St. George 
had suddenly risen from his chair, lighted a 
candle, and had betaken himself to the basement 
— a place he seldom visited — from which he 
brought back a thin, crudely bound, and badly 
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printed, dust-covered volume bearing the title 
' ' Tamerlane : — by a Bostonian. ' * This, with a 
smile, he handed to Harry. Some Mend had 
given him the little book when it was first 
published and he had forgotten it was in the 
house until he noted Harry's interest in the 
author. Then again, he wanted to see whether 
it was the boy's literary taste, never much in 
evidence, or his romantic conception of the much- 
talked-of poet, which had prompted his intense 
interest in the man. 

''Read these poems, Harry, and tell me who 
wrote them," said St. George, dusting the book 
with a thrash of his handkerchief and tossing it 
to the young fellow. 

The boy caught it, skimmed through the thin 
volume, lingered over one or two pages, absorb- 
ing each line, and replied in a decided and 
delighted voice: "The same man who wrote 
*The Raven,* of course — there can't be any 
doubt of it. I can hear Mr. Horn's voice in 
every line. Why didn't you let me have it 
before?" 

** Are you sure ? " asked St. George, watching 
him closely. 

** Am I sure ? — of course I am ! Listen to this : 

"*We grew in age— and — love — together. 
Roaming the forest and the wild ' 
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That's Kate and me, Uncle George," and he 
smiled sadly. ''And then this line: 

" * I saw no heaven but in her eyes.' 

And then these lines in *The Raven' — wait — I 
will read them." He had the sheet of paper in 
his pocket which Richard Horn had read from at 
the club, and knew the poem now by heart: 

'''Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the dis- 
tant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels call 
Lenore' — 

That's me again. I wish I could read it like Mr. 
Horn. What a voice — so deep — so musical — 
like a great organ, or, rather, like one of the big 
strings on his violin." 

"And what a mind, too, Harry," rejoined St. 
George. "Richard is a long way ahead of his 
time. His head is full of things that few around 
here understand. They hear him play the violin 
or read, and some go away calling him a genius, 
but when he talks to them about the way the 
railroads are opening up, and the new telegraph 
this man Morse is at work on, and what is going 
to come of it — or hear him discuss the develop- 
ment of the country along scientific lines, they 
shrug their shoulders and tap their foreheads. 
You want to talk to him every chance you get. 
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That is one reason I am glad they let you per- 
manently into the club, for he is too busy in his 
work-shop at home to speak to anybody. No- 
body will do you so much good — and he likes 
you, Harry. He said to me only the other night 
when I was dining with him— the night you 
were at Mrs. Cheston's — that he felt sorry for 
you ; that it was not your fault, or the fault of 
your father— but that you both had been caught 
in the ebb-tide of a period/' 

Harry laughed: '*What did he mean by 
that?" 

'* rU be hanged if I know. You made so good 
a guess on the Tamerlane, that it's just occurred 
to me to try you on this," and St. George 
laughed heartily. (St. George was adrift on the 
ebb-tide himself did he but know it.) 

Harry thought earnestly for a moment, pon- 
dering upon what the inventor could have had 
in his mind. It couldn't have been politics that 
Mr. Horn meant; nor failure of the crops; nor 
the way the slaves were treated. None of these 
things affected him. Indeed none of them did 
he know anything of. Nor was he an expert on 
duelling. It must have been Kate. Yes — of 
course— it was Kate and her treatment of him. 
The "tide" was what had swept them apart. 

" Oh, I know," he cried in an animated tone. 
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"He meant Kate. Tell me — what did he say 
about her?" He had searched his books for 
some parallel from which to draw a conclusion, 
but none of them had given him any relief. 
Maybe Mr. Horn had solved the problem. 

" He said she was the first of the flood, though 
he was mighty sorry for you both ; and he said, 
too, that, as she was the first to strike out for 
the shore, Kennedy Square ought to build a 
triumphal arch for her," and St. George looked 
quizzically at Harry. 

*'Well, do you think there is any common- 
sense in that? " blurted out the boy, twisting 
himself in his chair so he could get a better look 
at his uncle's face. 

** No — it doesn't sound like it, but it may be 
profound wisdom all the same, if you can only 
see it from Richard's point of view. Try it. 
There's a heap of brains under his cranium." 

Harry fell to tapping the arm of his chair. 
Queer reasoning this of Mr. Horn's, he said to 
himself. He had always thought that he and 
his father were on the tip-top of any kind of 
tide, flood or ebb — and as for Kate, she was the 
white gull that skimmed its crest! 

Again Harry dropped into deep thought, shift- 
ing his legs now and then in his restless, im- 
patient way. If there was any comfort to be 
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gotten out of this new doctrine he wanted to 
probe it to the bottom. 

**And what does he say of Mr. Poe? Does 
he think he's a drunken lunatic, like some of 
the men at the club ? '* 

"No, he thinks he is one of the greatest lit- 
erary geniuses the country has yet produced. 
He has said so for years— ever since he began to 
write. Willis first became acquainted with Mr. 
Poe through a letter Richard gave him, arid now 
that the papers are full of him, and everybody is 
talking about him, these backbiters like Bowdoin 
want to get into line and say they always thought 
so. But Richard has never wavered. Of course 
Poe loses his balance and topples backward once 
in a while— but he's getting over it. That is 
his mistake and it is unfortunate, but it isn't a 
crime. I can forgive him anything he does so 
he keeps to his ideals. If he had had a better 
bringing up and knew the difference between 
good rain-water Madeira and bad pump water 
and worse whiskey he would keep as straight as 
a church deacon. Too bad he doesn't." 

"Well," Harry answered at last, rising from 
his chair and brushing the ashes of his pipe from 
his clothes — "I don't know anything about Mr. 
Horn's tides, but he's right about Mr. Poe — that 
is, I hope he is. We've both got a * Lost Le- 
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nore,"* and his voice quivered. AH Harry's 
roads ended at Kate's door. 

And so with these and other talks, heart- 
burnings, outings, sports, and long tramps in the 
country, the dogs scampering ahead, the summer 
days slipped by. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

SUCH were the soft, balmy conditions in and 
around the Temple mansion — conditions 
bringing only peace and comfort— (heartaches 
were kept in check) — when one August morning 
there came so decided a change of weather that 
everybody began at once to get in out of the 
wet. The storm had been brewing for some 
days up Moorlands way, where all Harry's 
storms started, but up to the present moment 
there had been no indications in and about Ken- 
nedy Square of its near approach, or even of its 
existence. 

It was quite early in the day when the big 
drops began to patter down on Todd's highly 
polished knocker. Breakfast had been served 
and the mail but half opened— containing among 
other missives a letter from Poe acknowledging 
one from St. George, in which he wrote that he 
might soon be in Kennedy Square on his way to 
Richmond— a piece of news which greatly de- 
lighted Harry— and another from Tom Coston, 
inviting them both to Wesley for the fall shoot- 
ing, with a postscript to the effect that Willits 
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was ''still at the Red Solpfior wftfi tttt Vy^ 
mours"— (a pece of news wliidi peaffiy >!^ 
pressed him) — whenTodd aimrer^ a H^mTAsi^ 
ous rat-a-tat and imniediatefyihercafter r<r^o«$r*r| 
the hall and opened the dtmnt^^^fMii <&»r )M 
wide enough to thrust in first hb t<:arittl IbKi*'-^ 
then his head— shoulder— arm— a.vJ 1»( ^f-t 
hand, on the palm of which by a Mul{^ iffr^aiisr 
card bearing the inscription; 




The darky, e^idently^ w^ m4 irv a iM^^.e»l 
condition, for after a momerrt''^ Mry<i*ji^ K^^^ 
tation, his eyes wet his shry^lder a» H 1e»fm^ 
he was being followed, he sque«z«tl infh^te^ ^4 
his body, dosed the door softly beMnd Mm^ a#Ml 
said in a hoarse whisper to the ffft^^m at bf;^; 

''Dat's de same man been here three 1}fMe» 
yisterday. He asked fust fer Mar^r Marry^ ar/ 
when I done tol' him he warn't home— yo« w*^ 
'sleep upstairs, Marse Harry, twtl warn^t^^wtneter 
'sturb ye— he say he come back dis mawn^n^'' 

''Wdl, but what does he want?'' a^ed 
Harry, dropf^ a lump (A sugar in Ms cup^ 
He had been accustomed to be annoyed by 
agents of all kinds who wanted to seU him one 
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thing or another — and so he never aOowed any- 
one to get at him unless his business was stated 
beforehand. He had learned this from his father. 

'Mdun'no, sah/' 

"What does he loolc like, Todd?" cried St. 
George, breaking the seal of another letter. 

"Wall, he ain't no gemman — he's jus' a 
pusson, I reckon. I done tol' him ye wam't 
out o' bed yit, but he said he'd wait. I got him 
shet outside, but I can't fool him no mo'. 
What'IIIdonow?" 

•• Well, what do you think he wants, then ? " 
Harry burst out impatiently. 

"Wall," said Todd— "ef I was to tell ye 
God's truf, I reckon he wants money. He 
says he's been to de big house — way out to de 
colonel's, and dey th'owed him out— and now 
he's gwlneter sit down yere till somebody listens 
to htm. It won't do to fool wid him, Marse 
Harry —I see dat de fus' time he come. He's a 
heK>ne— and he's got horns on him for sho'. 
What'llldo?" 

Both Harry and St George roared. 

•*Why bring him in, of course— a 'pusson' 
>\^th horns on him will be worth seeing." 

A shabby, wi2ened4tced man; bent-ln-the- 
back, gimkk>eyed, wearing a musty brown coat, 
^>iks) black stock, unspeakable Knen, and skin- 
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tight trousers held to his rusty shoes by wide 
straps— showing not only the knuckles of his 
knees but the streaked thinness of his upper 
shanks — (Cruikshank could have drawn him to 
the life) —Sidled into the room, mopping his head 
with a red cotton handkerchief which he took 
from his hat. 

"My name is Gadgem, gentleman — Mr. John 
G^gem of Gadgem & Combes. 

"I am looking for Mr. Harry Rutter, whom I 
am informed— I would notsay^sitively — but I 
am mformed is stopping with you, Mr. Temple. 
You forget me, Mr. Temple, but I do not forget 
you, sir. That little foreclosure matter of Bucks 
vs. Temple— you remember when " 

**Sit down," said St. George curtly, laying 
down his knife and fork. *'Todd, hand Mr. 
Gadgem a chair." 

The gimlet-eyed man — and it was very active 
—waved his hand deprecatingly. 

"No, I don't think that is necessary. I can 
stand. I pre^^ to stand. I am accustomed to 
stand — I have been standing outside this gentle- 
man's father's door now, off and on, for some 
weeks, and " 

"Will you tdl me what you want? " inter- 
rupted Harry, curtly. References to Moorlands 
invariably roused his ire. 
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"I am coming to that, sir, slowly, but surely. 
Now that I have found somebody tiiat will listen 
to me— that is, if you are Mr. Harry Rutter — " 
The deferential air with which he said this was 
admirable. 

" Oh, yes— I'm the man," answered Harry in 
a resigned voice. 

** Yes, sir — so I supposed. And now I look at 
you, sir"— here the gimlet was in full twist — 
*' I would make an affidavit to that effect before 
any notary." He began loosening his coat with 
his skinny fingers, fumbling in his inside pocket, 
thrusting deep his hand, as if searching for an 
elusive insect in the vicinity of his arm-pit, his 
talk continuing: " Yes, sir, before any notary, 
you are so dJcactly like your father. Not that 
I've seen your father, sir, very many times"— 
the elusive had evidently escaped, for his hand 
went deeper. ^Tve only seen him once — once 
— and it was enough. It was not a pleasant visit, 
sir— in fact, it was a most f^npleasant visit. I 
came very near having cause for action — for as- 
sault, really. A very polite colored man was all 
that prevented it, and — Ah— here it is! " He 
had the minute pest now. " Permit me to sepa- 
rate the list from the exhibits." 

At this Gadgem's hand, clutching a bundle of 
papers, came out with a jerk— so much of a jerk 
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that St. George, who was about to end the 
comedy by ordering the man from the room, 
stopped short in his protest, his curiosity getting 
the better of him to know what the fellow had 
found. 

"There, sir." Here he drew a long slip from 
the package, held it between his thumb and fore- 
finger, and was about to continue, when St. 
George burst out with : 

** Look here, Gadgem— if you have any busi- 
ness with Mr. Rutter you will please state it at 
once. We have hardly finished breakfast." 

"I beg, sir, that you will not lose your temper. 
It is unbusinesslike to lose one's temper. Gad- 
gem & Combes, sir, never lose their temper. 
They are men of peace, sir — o/ways men of peace. 
Mr. Combes sometimes resorts to extreme meas- 
ures, but never Mr. Gadgem. /am Mr. Gadgem, 
sir," and he tapped his soiled shirt-front with 
his soiled finger-nail. " Peace is my watchword, 
that is why this matter has been placed in my 
hands. Permit me, sir, to ask you to cast your 
eye over this." 

Harry, who was getting interested, scanned the 
long slip and handed it to St. George, who studied 
it for a moment and returned it to Harry. 

"You will note, I beg of you, sir, the first 
item." There was a tone of triumph now in 
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Gadgem's voice. "One saddle horse sixteen 
hands high, bought of Hampson & Co. on the" 
— then he craned his neck so as to see the list 
over Harry's shoulder— "yes — on the second of 
last September. Rather overdue, is it not, sir, 
if I may be permitted to remark ? " This came 
with a lift of the eyebrows, as if Harry's over- 
sight had been too naughty for words. 

"But what the devil have I got to do with 
this?" The boy was thoroughly angry now. 
The lift of Gadgem's eyebrows did it. 

"You rode the horse, sir." This came with 
a certain air of "Oh! I have you now." 

* ' Yes, and he broke his leg and had to be shot, ' ' 
burst out Harry in a tone that showed how worth- 
less had been the bargain. 

"£;!cactly, sir. So your father told me, sir. 
You don't remember having paid Mr. Hampson 
for him before he broke his leg, do you, sir ? " 
He had him pinned fast now—all he had to do 
was to watch his victim's struggles. 

" Me ? No, of course not ! ' ' Harry exploded. 

"JScactly so, sir— so your father told me. 
forcibly, sir— and as if he was quite sure of it." 

Again he looked over Harry's shoulder, fol- 
lowing the list with his skinny finger. At the 
same time he lowered his voice— became even 
humble. "Ah, there it is— the English racing 
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saddle and the pair of blankets, and the— might 
I ask you, sir, whether you have among your 
papers any receipt for ? " 

" But I don't pay these bills— I never pay any 
bills." Harry's tone had now reached a higher 
pitch. 

**ficactly so, sir— just what your father said, 
sir, and witii such vehemence that I moved toward 
the door." Out went the finger again, the in- 
sinuating voice keeping up. * * And then the five 
hundred dollars from Mr. Slater— you see, sir, 
we had all these accounts placed in our hands 
with the expectation that your father would 
liquidate at one fell swoop — these were Mr. 
Combes's very words, sir: * One fell szvoop.* " 
This came witii an inward rake of his hand, his 
fingers grasping an imaginary sickle, Harry's ac- 
cumulated debts being so many weeds in his way. 

* * And didn't he ? He always has, ' ' demanded 
the culprit. 

"ficactly so, sir — exactly what your father 
said." 

"Exactly what?" 

**That he had heretofore always paid them." 

"Well, then, take them to him!" roared 
Harry, breaking loose again. "I haven't got 
anything to do with them, and won't." 

"Your father's precise words, sir," purred 
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Gadgem. "And by the time he had uttered 
them, sir, I was out of the room. It was here, 
sir, that the very polite colored man, Alec by 
name, so I am informed, and of whom I made 
mention a few moments ago, became of inval- 
uable assistance — of very ^i^a/ assistance, sir." 

" You mean to tell me that you have seen my 
father — handed him these bills, and that he has 
refused to pay them? " Harry roared on. 

**l dOf sir." Gadgem had straightened his 
withered body now and was boring into Harry's 
eyes with all his might. 

'* Will you tell me just what he said ? " The 
boy was still roaring, but the indignant tone was 
missing. 

'* He said— you will not be offended, sir — you 
mean, of course, sir, that you would like me to 
state exocfly what your father said, proceeding 
as if I was under oath." It is indescribable how 
soft and mellifluous his voice had now become. 

Harry nodded. 

" He said, sir, that he'd be damned if he'd pay 
another cent for a hot-headed fool who had dis- 
graced his family. He said, sir, that you were 
of tf^^— and were of age when you contracted 
these bills. He said, sir, that he had already 
sent you these accounts two days after he had 
ordered you from his house. And y?nally, sir— 
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I say, finally, sir, because it appeared to me at 
the time to be conclusive — he said, sir, that he 
would set the dogs on me if I ever crossed his 
lot again. Hence^ sir, my appearing three times 
at your door yesterday. Hence^ sir, my break- 
ing in upon you at this unseemly hour in the 
morning. I am particular myself, sir, about hav- 
ing my morning meal disturbed; cold coffee is 
never agreeable, gentlemen — but in this case you 
must admit that my Intrusion is pardonable." 

The boy understood now. 

" Come to think of it I have a bundle of papers 
upstairs tied with a red string which came with 
my boxes from Moorlands. I threw them in the 
drawer without opening them." This last re- 
mark was addressed to St. George, who had 
listened at first with a broad smile on his face, 
which had deepened to one of intense seriousness 
as the interview continued, and which had now 
changed to one of ill-concealed rage. 

**Mr. Gadgem," gritted St. George between 
his teeth— he had risen from the table during 
the colloquy and was standing with his back to 
the mantel, the blood up to the roots of his hair. 

"Yes, sir." 

' ' Lay the packages of bills with the memoranda 
on my desk, and I will look them over during the 
day." 
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"But, Mr. Temple/' and his lip curled con- 
temptuously — he had had the same trick played 
on him by dozens of men. 

**Not another word, Mr. Gadgem. I said—I 
— would look — them — over — during — the — 
day. You've had some dealings with me and 
know exactly what kind of a man I am. When 
I want you I will send for you. If I don't send 
for you, come here to-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock and Mr. Rutter will give you his answer. 
Todd, show Mr. Gadgem out." 

"But, Mr. Temple— you forget that my duty 
is to " 

"I forget nothing. Todd, show Mr. Gadgem 
out." 

With the closing of the door behind the agent, 
St. George turned to Harry. His eyes were 
snapping fire and his big frame tense with anger. 
This phase of the affair had not occurred to him 
— nothing in which money formed an important 
part ever did occur to him. 

"A cowardly piece of business, Harry, and on 
a par with everything he has done since you left 
his house. Talbot must be crazy to act as he 
does. He can't break you down in any other 
way, so he insults you before his friends and now 
throws these in your face"— and he pointed to 
the package of bills where Gadgem had laid it— 
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* * a most extraordinary proceeding. Please hand 
me that list. Thank you. . • . Now this third 
item . • • this five hundred dollars— did you 
get that money?" 

"Yes — and another hundred the next day, 
which isn't down," rejoined the young man, 
running his eye over the list. 

" Borrowed it ? " 

"Yes, of course — for Gilbert. He got into a 
card scrape at the tavern and I helped him out. 
I told my father all about it and he said I had 
done just right ; that I must always help a friend 
out in a case like that, and that he'd pay it. All 
he objected to was my borrowing it of a trades- 
man instead of my coming to him." It was an 
age of borrowing and a bootmaker was often 
better than a banker. 

"Well — but why didn't you go to him?" 
He wanted to get at all the facts. 

"There wasn't time. Gilbert had to have 
the money in an hour, and it was the only place 
where 1 could get it." 

" Of course there wasn't time — never is when \ 
the stakes are running like that." St. George 
folded up the memorandum. He knew some- 
thing of Talbot's iron will, but he never supposed 
that he would lose his sense of what was right 
and wrong in exercising it. Again he opened 
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the list— rather hurriedly this time, as if some 
new phase had struck him— studied it for a 
moment, and then asked with an increased in- 
terest in his tones: 

"Did Gilbert give you back the money you 
loaned him?*' 

'* Yes— certainly; about a month afterward." 
Here at least was an asset. 

St. George's face lighted up. ** And what did 
you do with it?" 

"Took it to my father and he told me to use 
it; that he would settle with Mr. Slater when 
he paid his account; — when, too, he would 
thank him for helping me out." 

"And when he didn't pay it back and these 
buzzards learned you had quit your father's house 
they employed Gadgem to pick your bones." 

"Yes — it seems so; but. Uncle George, it's 
due them!" exclaimed Harry— "they ought to 
have their money. I would never have taken a 
dollar— or bought a thing if I had not supposed 
my father would pay for them." There was no 
question as to the boy's sense of justice— every 
intonation showed it. 

"Of course it's due— due by you, too— not 
your father ; that's the worst of it. And if he 
refuses to assume it— and he has — it is still to be 
paid — every cent of it. The question is how the 
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devil is it to be paid— -and paid quickly. I can't 
have you pointed out as a spendthrift and a 
dodger. No, this has got to be settled at once." 

He threw himself into a chair, his mind ab- 
sorbed in the effort to find some way out of the 
difficulty. The state of his own bank account 
precluded all relief in that direction. To borrow 
a dollar from the Patapsco on any note of hand 
he could offer was out of the question, the money 
stringency having become still more acute. Yet 
help must be had, and at once. Again he un- 
folded the slip and ran his eyes over the items, 
his mind in deep thought, then he added in an 
anxious tone : 

*' Are you aware, Harry, that this list amounts 
to several thousand dollars? " 

** Yes— I saw it did. I had no idea it was so 
much. I never thought anything about it in 
fact. My father always paid — paid for anything 
I wanted." Neither did the young fellow ever 
concern himself about the supply of water in the 
old well at Moorlands. His experience had been 
altogether with the bucket and the gourd : all 
he had had to do was to dip in. 

Again St. George ruminated. It had been 
many years since he had been so disturbed about 
any matter involving money. 

"And have you any money left, Harry ? " 
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"Not much. What I have is in my drawer 
upstairs." 

** Then I'll lend you the money." This came 
with a certain spontaneity — quite as if he had 
said to a companion who had lost his umbrella 
— "Take mine!" 

" But have you got it, Uncle George ? " asked 
Harry in an anxious tone. 

" No — not that I know of," he replied simply, 
but with no weakening of his determination to 
see the boy through, no matter at what cost. 

' * Well — then — how will you lend it ? " 
laughed Harry. Money crises had not formed 
part of his troubles. 

"Egad, my boy, I don't know!— but some- 
how." 

He rang the bell and Todd put in his head. 
"Todd, go around outside,— see if young Mr. 
Pawson is in his office below us, present my 
compliments and say that it will give me great 
pleasure to call upon him regarding a matter of 
business." 

"Yes, sah " 

" — And, Todd— say also that if agreeable to 
him, I will be there in ten minutes." 

Punctually at ten o'clock on the following 
morning the shrivelled body and anxious face of 
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the agent was ushered by Todd into St. George's 
presence — Dandy close behind sniffing at his 
thin knees, convinced that he was a suspicious 
person. This hour had been fixed by Temple in 
case he was not sent for earlier, and as no mes- 
senger had so far reached the bill collector he 
was naturally in doubt as to the nature of his 
reception. He had the same hat in his hand and 
the same handkerchief— a weekly, or probably 
a monthly comfort — its dingy red color defraud- 
ing the laundry. 

*'I have waited, sir," Gadgem began in an 
unctuous tone, his eyes on the dog, who had 
now resumed his place on the hearth rug — 
"waited »»patiently, relying upon the word and 
honor of " 

"There^that will do, Gadgem,'' laughed St. 
George good-naturedly. Somehow he seemed 
more than usually happy this morning— bubbling 
over, indeed, ever since Todd had brought him a 
message from the young lawyer in the basement 
but half an hour before. " Keep that sort of talk 
for those who like it. No, Todd, you needn't 
bring Mr. Gadgem a chair, for he won't be here 
long enough to enjoy it. Now listen," and he 
took the memorandum from his pocket. ' ' These 
bills are correct. Mr. Rutter has had the money 
and the goods. Take this list which I have 
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signed to my attorney in the office underneath 
and be prepared to give a receipt in full for each 
account at twelve o'clock to-morrow. I have 
arranged to have them paid in full. Good- 
morning." 

Gadgem stared. He did not believe a word 
about finding the money downstairs. He was 
accustomed to being put off that way and had 
already formulated his next tactical move. In 
fact he was about to name it with some positive- 
nesSy recounting the sort of papers whidi would 
follow and the celerity of their serving, when 
he suddenly became aware that St. George's 
eyes were fixed upon him and instantly stopped 
breathing. 

*' I said good-morning, Mr. Gadgem," repeated 
St. George sententiously. There was no mis- 
taking his meaning. 

"I heard you, sir," hesitated the collector — 
''/heard you dvstincfly, but in cases of this kind 
there is " 

St. George swung back the door and stood 
waiting. No man living or dead had ever 
doubted the word of St. George Wilmot Temple, 
not even by a tone of the voice, and Gadgem's 
was certainly suggestive of a well-defined and 
most offensive doubt. Todd moved up closer; 
Dandy rose to his feet, thinking he might be of 
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use. The little man looked from one to the 
other. He mi^ add an action for assault and 
battery to the daim, but that would del^ its 
collection. 

''Then at twelve o^dock, iXMOfOincw, Mr* 
Temple/' he purred Mandly* 

''At twdve o'dock!'' repealed St George 
coldly, wondering which end of the intruder he 
would grapi^e when he threw him through the 
front door and down the front steps* 

"I will be here on the stroke of the ctock, sir 
— on the stroke/' and Gadgem dunk out 

For some minutes St. George continued to 
walk up and down the room, stooping once in a 
while to caress the setter; diy^washing his 
hands; tapinng his well-cut waistcoat with his 
shapely fillers, his thumbs in the arm-holes; 
halting now and then to stretch himself to tlie 
full height of his body. He had outwitted tlie 
colonel— taught tiim a lesson — let him see that 
he was not the only "hound in the pack/' and, 
best of all, he had saved the boy from annoy- 
ance and possibly from disgrace. 

He was still striding up and down the room, 
when Harry, who had overslept himself as usual, 
came down to breakfast. Had some friend of his 
uncle found a gold mine in the back yard — or, 
better still, had Todd just discovered a forgotten 
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row of old ''Brahmin Madeira" in some dark 
corner of his cellar— St. George could not have 
been more buoyant. 

"Glad you didn't get up any earlier, you 
good-for-nothing sleepy-head ! " he cried in wel- 
coming, joyous tones. ** You have just missed 
that ill-smelling buzzard." 

** What buzzard ? " asked Harry, glancing over 
the letters on the mantel in the forlorn hope of 
finding one from Kate. 

'*Why, Gadgem— and that Is the last you 
will ever see of him." 

"Why? — has father paid him?" he asked 
in a listless way, squeezing Dandy's nose thrust 
affectionately into his hand — his mind still on 
Kate. Now that Willits was with her, as every 
one said, she would never write him again. He 
was a fool to expect it, he thought, and he 
sighed heavily. 

"Of course he hasn't paid him— but I have. 
That Is, a friend of mine has— or will." 

"You have!" cried Harry with a start. He 
was interested now — not for himself, but for 
St. George : no penny of his uncle's should ever 
go to pay his debts. "Where did the money 
come from?" 

"Never you mind where the money came 
from. You found it for Gilbert — did he ask 
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you where you got it ? Why should you ask 
me?" 

"Well, 1 won't; but you are mighty good to 
me, Uncle George, and I am very grateful to 
you.'* The relief was not overwhelming, for 
the burden of the debt had not been heavy. It 
was only the sting of his father's refusal that 
had hurt. He had always believed that the 
financial tangle would be straightened out some- 
how. 

"No!— damn it ! — you are not grateful . You 
sha'n't be grateful!" cried St. George with a 
boyish laugh, seating himself that he might fill 
his pipe the better from a saucer of tobacco on 
the table. " If you were grateful it would spoil 
it all. What you can do, however, is to thank 
your lucky steirs that that greasy red pocket- 
handkerchief will never be aired in your presence 
again. And there's another thing you can be 
thankful for now that you are in a thankful 
mood, and that is that Mr. Poe will be at Guy's 
to-morrow, and wants to see me." He had 
finished filling the pipe bowl, and had struck a 
match. 

The boy's eyes danced. Gadgem, his father, 
his debts, everything— was forgotten. 

" Oh, I'm so glad ! How do you know ? " 

" Here's a letter from him." (Puff-puff.) 
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"And can I see him? '* 

" Of course you can see him ! We will have 
him to dinner, my boy ! Here comes Todd with 
your coffee. Take my seat so I can talk to you 
while I smoke.** 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ALTHOUGH St George dispensed his hos- 
J\ pitality without form or pretence, never 
referring to his intended functions except in a 
casual way, the news of so unusual a dinner to 
so notorious a man as Edgar Allan Poe could not 
long be kept quiet. 

While a few habitu& occupying the arm-chairs 
on the sidewalk of the club were disappointed at 
not being invited, — although they knew that ten 
guests had always been St. George's limit, — 
others expressed their disapproval of the entire 
performance with more than a shrug of the 
shoulders. Captain Warfield was most out- 
spoken. "Temple," he said, "like his father, 
is a law unto himself, and always entertains the 
queerest kind of people ; and if he wants to do 
honor to a man of that stamp, why that, of 
course, is his business, not mine." At which 
old Tom Purviance had blurted out— "And a 
shiftless vagabond too, Warfield, if what I hear 
is true. Fine subject for St. George to waste 
his Aiadeira on! " Purviance had never read a 
dozen lines of anybody's poetry in his life, and 
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looked upon all literary men as no better than 
play actors. 

It was then that Richard Horn, his eyes flash- 
ing, had retorted : 

'* If I did not know how kind-hearted you were, 
Purviance, and how thoughtless you can some- 
times be in your criticisms, I might ask you to 
apologize to both Mr. Poe and myself. Would 
it surprise you to know that there is no more 
truth in what you say than there is in the reports 
of that gentleman's habitual drunkenness ? It 
was but a year ago that I met him at his cousin's 
house and 1 shall never forget him. Would it 
also surprise you to learn that he has the appear- 
ance of a man of very great distinction? — that 
he was faultlessly attired in a full suit of black 
and had the finest pair of eyes in his head I have 
ever looked into ? Mr. Poe is not of your world, 
or of mine— he is above it. There is too much 
of this sort of ill-considered judgment abroad in 
the land. No — my dear Purviance — I don't 
want to be rude and I am sure you will not think 
I am personal. I am only trying to be just to 
one of the master spirits of our time so that I 
won't be humiliated when his real worth becomes 
a household word." 

The women took a different view. 

*' I can't understand what Mr. Temple is think- 
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ing of," said the wife of the archdeacon to Mrs. 
Cheston. "This Mr. Poe is something dreadful 
— never sober, I hear. Mr. Temple is invariably 
polite to everybody, but when he goes out of his 
way to do honor to a man like this he only makes 
it harder for those of us who are trying to help 
our sons and brothers—*' to which Mrs. Cheston 
had replied with a twinkle in her mouse eyes 
and a toss of her gray head :— **So was Byron, 
my dear woman— a very dreadful and most dis- 
reputable person, but I can't spare him from my 
library, nor should you." 

None of these criticisms would have affected 
St. George had he heard them, and we may be 
sure no one dared tell him. He was too busy, 
in fact— and so was Harry, helping him for that 
matter —setting his house in order for the coming 
function. 

That the table itself might be made the more 
worthy of the great man, orders were given that 
the big silver loving-cup— the one presented to 
his father by no less a person than the Marquis 
de Castellux himself — should be brought out to 
be filled later on with Cloth of Gold roses so 
placed that their rich color and fragrance would 
reach both the eyes and the nostrils of his guests, 
while the rest of the family silver, brightened to 
a mirror finish by Tod, was either sent down to 
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Aunt Jemima to be ready for the special dishes 
for which the house was famous, or disposed on 
the sideboard and serving-table for instant use 
when required. Easy-chairs were next brought 
from upstairs — tobacco and pipes, with wax 
candles, were arranged on teak-wood trays, and 
an extra dozen or so ot bubble-blown glasses 
banked on a convenient shelf. The banquet 
room too, for it was late summer, was kept as 
cool as the season permitted, the green shutters 
being closed, thus barring out the heat of early 
September — and the same precaution was taken 
in the dressing-room, which was to serve as a 
receptacle for hats and canes. 

And Todd as usual was his able assistant. All 
the darky's training came into play when his 
master was giving a dinner : what Madeira to de- 
cant, and what to leave in its jacket of dust, 
with its waistcoat of a label unlaundered for half 
a century ; the temperature of the claret ; the ex- 
act angle at which the Burgundy must be tilted 
and when it was to be opened — and how— es- 
pecially the ** how "—the disturbing of a single 
grain of sediment being a capital offence; the 
final brandies, particularly that old Peach Brandy 
hidden in Tom Coston's father's cellar during 
the War of 1812, and sent to that gentleman as 
an especial *'mark of my appreciation to my 
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dear friend and kinsman, St. George Wilmot 
Temple," etc., etc. — all this Todd knew to his 
finger ends. 

For with St. George to dine meant something 
more than the mere satisfying of one's hunger. 
To dine meant to get your elbows next to your 
dearest friend — half a dozen or more of your 
dearest friends, if possible— to look into their 
faces, hear them talk, regale them with the best 
your purse afforded, and, last and best of all, to 
open for them your rarest wines — wines bred in 
the open, amid tender, clustering leaves; wines 
mellowed by a thousand sunbeams; nurtured, 
cared for, and put tenderly to sleep, only to awake 
years thereafter to warm the hearts and cheer 
the souls of those who honored them with their 
respect and never degraded them with their de- 
bauchery. 

As for the dishes themselves —here St. George 
with Jemima's help was pastmaster : dishes siz- 
zling hot; dishes warm, and dishes stone cold. 
And their several arrivals and departures, ac- 
companied by their several staffs: the soup as 
an advance guard — of gumbo or clams— or both 
if you chose; then a sheepshead caught off 
Cobb's Island the day before, just arrived by 
the day boat, with potatoes that would melt in 
your mouth— in gray jackets these; then soft- 
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shell crabs— big, crisp fellows, with fixed bayo- 
nets of legs, and orderlies of cucumber — the 
first served on a huge silver platter with the 
coat-of-arms of the Temples cut in the centre 
of the rim and the last on an old English cut- 
glass dish. Then the woodcock and green peas 
— and green corn— their teeth in a broad grin; 
then an olio of pineapple, and a wonderful 
Cheshire cheese, just arrived in a late invoice 
—and marvellous crackers — and coffee— and 
fruit (cantaloupes and peaches that would make 
your mouth water), then nuts, and last a few 
crusts of dry bread! And here everything 
came to a halt and all the troops were sent 
back to the barracks— (Aunt Jemima will do for 
the barracks). 

With this there was to follow a change of 
base— a most important change. Everything 
eatable and drinloible and all the glasses and 
dishes were to be lifted from the table — one half 
at a time— the cloth rolled back and whisked 
away and the polished mahogany laid bare; the 
silver coasters posted in advantageous positions, 
and in was to rattle the light artillery :— Black 
Warrior of 1810— Port of 181 5— a Royal Brown 
Sherry that nobody knew an5^hing about, and 
had no desire to, so fragrant was it. Last of all 
the notched finger-bowls in which to cool the 
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delicate, pipe-stem glasses; and then, and only 
then, did the real dinner begin. 

All this Todd had done dozens and dozens of 
times before, and all this (with Malachi's assist- 
ance — Richard Horn consenting — for there was 
nothing too good for the great poet) would Todd 
do again on this eventful night. 

As to the guests, this particular feast being 
given to the most distinguished literary genius 
the country had yet produced,— certainly the 
most talked of — those who were bidden were, 
of course, selected with more than usual care: 
Mr. John P. Kennedy, the widely known author 
and statesman, and Mr. John H. B. Latrobe, 
equally noteworthy as counsellor, mathematician, 
and patron of the fine arts, both of whom had 
been Poe's friends for years, and who had first 
recognized his genius ; Richard Horn, who never 
lost an opportunity to praise him, together with 
Judge Pancoast, Major Cla5^on, the richest 
aristocrat about Kennedy Square and whose cel- 
lar was famous the county over — and last, the 
Honorable Prim. Not because old Seymour pos- 
sessed any especial fitness one way or the other 
for a dinner of this kind, but because his presence 
would afford an underground communication by 
which Kate could learn how fine and splendid 
Harry was— (sly old diplomat St. George I)— 
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and how well he had appeared at a table about 
which were seated the best Kennedy Square 
could produce. 

"I'll put you right opposite Mr. Poe, Harry 
—so you can study him at your leisure," St. 
George had said when discussing the placing of 
the guests, **and be sure you look at his hands, 
they are just like a girl's, they are so soft and 
white. And his eyes— you will never forget 
them. And there is an air about him too — an 
air of— well, a sort of haughty distraction — 
something I can't quite explain — as if he had a 
contempt for small things— things that you and 
I, and your father and all of us about here, be- 
lieve in. Blood or no blood, he's a gentleman, 
even if he does come of very plain people; — 
and they were players I hear. It seems natu- 
ral, when you think it over, that Latrobe and 
Kennedy and Horn should be men of genius, 
because their blood entitles them to it, but how 
a man raised as Mr. Poe has been should — 
well — all I can say is that he upsets all our 
theories." 

*'But I think you are wrong. Uncle George, 
about his birth. I've been looking him up and 
his grandfather was a general in the Revolution. ' ' 

"Well, I'm glad of it— and I hope he was a 
very good general, and very much of a gentle- 
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man— but there is no question of his descendant 
being a wonder. But that is neither here nor 
there — you'll be right opposite and can study 
him in your own way." 

Mr. Kennedy arrived first. Although his fam- 
ily name is tiie same as that which dignifies 
the scene of these chronicles, none of his ances- 
tors, so far as I know, were responsible for its 
title. Nor did his own domicile front on its 
confines. In fact, at this period of his varied 
and distinguished life, he was seldom seen in 
Kennedy Square, his duties at Washington oc- 
cupying all his time, and it was by the merest 
chance that he could be present. 

"Ah, St. George!'* he exclaimed, as he 
handed his hat to Todd and grasped his host's 
hand. "So very good of you to let me come. 
How cool and delicious it is in here— and the 
superb roses— Ah, yes ! — the old Castellux cup. 
I remember it perfectly ; your father once gave 
me a sip from its rim when I was a young fellow. 
And now tell me— how is our genius? What 
a master-stroke is his last— the whole country 
is ringing with it. How did you get hold of 
him?" 

"Very easily. He wrote me he was passing 
through on his way to Richmond, and you 
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naturally popped into my head as the proper 
nian to sit next him/' replied St. George in his 
hearty manner. 

"And you were on top of him, I suppose, 
before he got out of bed. Safer, sometimes," 
and he smiled significantly. 

"Yes, found him at Guy's. Sit here, Ken- 
nedy, where the air is cooler." 

"And quite himself? " continued the author, 
settling himself in a chair that St. George had 
just drawn out for him. 

"Perhaps a little thinner, and a little worn. 
It was only when I told him you were coming, 
that I got a smile out of him. He never forgets 
you and he never should." 

Again Todd answered the knocker and Major 
Clayton, Richard Horn, and Mr. Latrobe joined 
the group. The major, who was rather stout, 
apologized for his light seersucker coat, due, as 
he explained, to the heat, although his other 
garments were above criticism. Richard, how- 
ever, looked as if he had just stepped out of an 
old portrait in his dull-blue coat and white silk 
scarf, St. George's eyes lighting up as he took 
in the combination— nothing pleased St. George 
so much as a well-dressed man, and Richard 
never disappointed him, while Latrobe, both in 
his dress and dignified bearing, easily held first 
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place as the most distinguished-looking man in 
the room. 

The Honorable Prim now stalked in and shook 
hands gravely and with much dignity, especially 
with Mr. Kennedy, whose career as a statesman 
he had always greatly admired. St. George 
often said, in speaking of this manner of the 
Scotchman's, that Prim's precise pomposity was 
entirely due to the fact that he had swallowed 
himself and couldn't digest the meal ; that if he 
would once in a while let out a big, hearty laugh 
it might split his skin wide enough for him to 
get a natural breath. 

St. George kept his eyes on Harry when the 
boy stepped forward and shook Prim by the 
hand, but he had no need for anxiety. The face 
of the young prince lighted up and his manner 
was as gracious as if nothing had ever occurred 
to mar the harmony between the Seymour clan 
and himself. 

Everybody had seated themselves now — Mal- 
achi having passed around a course of palm- 
leaf fans— Clayton, Latrobe, and Horn at one 
open window overlooking the tired trees— it was 
in the dog days — Seymour and the judge at the 
other, while St. George took a position so that 
he could catch the first glimpse of the famous 
poet as he crossed the Square— (it was still light) , 
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the dinner hour having arrived and Todd already 
getting nervous. 

Once more the talk dwelt on the guest of 
honor —Mr. Kennedy, who, of all men of his time, 
could best appreciate Poe's genius, and who, 
with Mr. Latrobe, had kept it alive, telling for 
the hundredth time the old story of his first meet- 
ing with the poet, turning now and then to La- 
trobe for confirmation. 

"Oh, some ten or more years ago, wasn't it, 
Latrobe ? We happened to be on the committee 
for awarding a prize story, and Poe had sent in 
his ' Manuscript in a Bottle ' among others. It 
would have broken your hearts, gentlemen, to 
have seen him. His black coat was buttoned up 
dose to his chin— seedy, badly worn— he him- 
self shabby and down at the heels, but erect and 
extremely courteous — a most pitiable object. 
My servant wasn't going to let him in at first, 
he looked so much the vagrant." 

"And you know, of course, Kennedy, that he 
had no shirt on under that coat, don't you?" 
rejoined Latrobe, rising from his seat as he spoke 
and joining St. George at the window. 

"Do you think so? " echoed Mr. Kennedy. 

" I am positive of it. He came to see me next 
day and wanted me to let him know whether 
he had been successful. He said if the commit- 
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tee only knew how much the prize would mean 
to him they would stretch a point in his favor. 
I am quite sure I told you about it at the time, 
St. George/' and he laid his hand on his host's 
shoulder. 

"There was no need of stretching it, La- 
trobe," remarked Richard Horn in his low, in- 
cisive voice, his eyes on Kennedy's face, although 
he was speaking to the counsellor. "You and 
Kennedy did the world a great service at the right 
moment. Many a man of brains — one with 
something new to say— has gone to the wall 
and left his fellow men that much poorer because 
no one helped him into the Pool of Healing at the 
right moment." (Dear Richard!— he was al- 
ready beginning to understand something of this 
in his own experience.) 

Todd's entrance interrupted the talk for a mo- 
ment. His face was screwed up into knots, both 
eyes lost in the deepest crease. "Fo' Gawd, 
Atarse George," he whispered in his master's 
ear — " dem woodcock'll be sp'iled if dat gemman 
don't come I" 

St. George shook his head : "We will wait a 
few minutes more, Todd. Tell Aunt Jemima 
what I say." 

Clayton, who despite the thinness of his seer- 
sucker coat, had kept his palm-leaf fan busy 
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since he had taken his seat, and who had waited 
until his host's ear was again free, now broke in 
cheerily : 

"Same old story of course, St. George. An- 
other genius gone astray. Bad business, this 
bee of literature, once it gets to buzzing." Then 
with a quizzical glance at the author: ''Ken- 
nedy is a lamentable example of what it has done 
for him. He started out as a soldier, dropped 
into law, and now is trying to break into Con- 
gress again — and all the time writes — writes— 
writes. It has spoDed everything he has tried 
to do in life — and it will spoil everything he 
touches from this on — and now comes along this 
man Poe, who *' 

** — No, he doesn't come along,** chimed in 
Pancoast, who so far had kept silence, his palm- 
leaf fan having done all the talking. 'M wish 
he would.*' 

"You are right, judge,** chuckled Clayton, 
"and that is just my point. Here I say, comes 
along this man Poe and spoils my dinner. Some 
thing, I tell you, has got to be done or I shall 
collapse. By the way, Kennedy — didn't you 
send Poe a suit of clothes once in which to come 
to your house?" 

The distinguished statesman, who had been 
smiling at the major's good-natured badinage, 
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made no reply : that was a matter between the 
poet and himself. 

"And didn't he keep everybody waiting? " 
persisted Clayton, ** until your man found him 
and brought him back in your own outfit— only 
the shirt was four dzes too big for his bean-pole 
of a body. Am I right? ** he laughed. 

''He has often dined with me, Clayton/' re- 
plied Kennedy in his most courteous and kindly 
tone, ignoring the question as well as all allusion 
to his charity— ''and never in all my experience 
have I ever met a more dazzling conversational- 
ist. Start him on one of his weird tales and let 
him see that you are interested and in sympathy 
with him, and you will never forget it. He g^ve 
us parts of an unfinished story one night at my 
house, so tremendous in its power that every one 
was frozen stiff in his seat.'' 

Ag^ Clayton cut in, this time to St. George. 
He was getting horribly hungry, as were the 
others. It was now twenty minutes past the 
dinner hour and there were still no signs of Poe, 
nor had any word come from him. " For mercy's 
sake, St. George, try the suit-of-clothes method 
—any suit of clothes— here— he can have mine! 
I'll be twice as comfortable without them." 

'*He couldn't get into them," returned St. 
George with a smile—" nor could he into mine, 
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although he is half our weight ; and as for our 
hats — they wouldn't get further down on his 
head than the top of his crown." 

"But I insist on the experiment," bubbled 
Clayton good-naturedly. ' * Here we are, hungry 
as wolves and everything being burned up. Try 
the suit-of-clothes trick — Kennedy did it— and 
it won't take your Todd ten minutes to go to 
Guy's and bring him back inside of them." 

" Those days are over for Poe," Kennedy re- 
marked with a slight frown. The major's con- 
tinued allusions to a brother writer's poverty, 
though pure badinage, had begun to jar on the 
author. 

For the second time Todd's face was thrust in 
at the door. It now looked like a martyr's be- 
ing slowly roasted at the stake. 

* * Yes, Todd — serve dinner 1 ' ' called St. George 
in a tone that showed how great was his dis- 
appointment. "We won't wait any longer, 
gentlemen. Geniuses must be allowed some lee- 
way. Something has detained our guest." 

" He's got an idea in his head and has stopped 
in somewhere to write it down," continued Clay- 
ton in his habitual good-natured tone : it was 
the overdone woodcock — (he had heard Todd's 
warning)— that still filled his mind. 

"I could forgive him for that," exclaimed the 
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judge — ** some of his best work, I hear, has been 
done on the spur of the moment — and you should 
forgive him too, Clayton — unbeliever and icono- 
clast as you are — and you would forgive him if 
you Icnew as much about new poetry as you do 
about old port.'* 

Clayton's stout body ^ook with lau^iter. 
"My dear Pancoast," he cried, "you do not 
know what you are talking about* No man 
living or dead should be forg^en who keeps a 
woodcock on the spit five minutes over time. 
Forgive him ! Why, my dear ar, your poet ought 
to be drawn and quartered, and what is left of 
him boUed in oU. Where shall I ^t, St. George?'' 

" Alongside of Latrobe. Kennedy, I shall put 
you next to Poe's vacant chair— he knows and 
loves you best Seymour, will you and Richard 
take your places alongside of Pancoast, and Har- 
ry, will you please sit opposite Mr. Kennedy?" 

And so the dinner beg^. 
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CHAPTER XV 

WHETHER it was St. George's cheery an- 
nouncement: "Well, gentlemen, I am 
sorry, but we still have each other, and so we will 
remember our guest in our hearts even if we can- 
not have his charming person," or whether it 
was that the absence of Poe made little differ- 
ence when a dinner with St. George was in ques- 
tion — certain it is that before many moments 
the delinquent poet was for the most part for- 
gotten. 

As the several dishes passed in review, Malachi 
in charge of the small arms— plates, knives, and 
forks — and Todd following with the heavier 
guns — silver platters and the like— the talk 
branched out to more diversified topics: the 
new omnibuses which had been allowed to run 
in the town; the serious financial situation, few 
people having recovered from the effects of the 
last great panic; the expected reception to Mr. 
Polk ; the new Historical Society, of which every 
one present was a member except St. George and 
Harry; the successful experiments which the 
New York painter, a Mr. Morse, was making in 
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what he was pleased to call Magnetic Telegraphy, 
and the absurdity of his claim that his invention 
would soon come into general use— every one 
commenting unfavorably except Richard Horn : — 
all these shuttlecocks being tossed into mid-air 
for each battledore to crack, and all these, with 
infinite tact the better to hide his own and his 
companions' disappointment over the loss of his 
honored guest— did St.George keep on the move. 
With the shifting of the cloth and the placing 
of the coasters— the nuts, crusts of bread, and 
finger-bowls being within easy reach— most of 
this desultory talk ceased. Something more deli- 
cate, more human, more captivating than sport, 
finance, or politics ; more satisfying than all the 
poets who ever lived, filled everybody's mind. 
Certain Rip Van Winkles of bottles with tattered 
garments, dust-begrimed faces., and cobwebs in 
their hair were lifted tenderly from the sideboard 
and awakened to consciousness (some of them 
hadn't opened their mouths for twenty years, 
except to have them immediately stopped with a 
new cork), and placed in the expectant coasters, 
Todd handling each one with the reverence of a 
priest serving in a temple. Crusty, pot-bellied 
old fellows, who hadn't uttered a civil word to 
anybody since they had been shut up in their 
youth, now laughed themselves wide open. A 
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squat, lean-neckedy jolly little jug without legs 
— labelled in ink— ** Crab-apple, 1807," spread 
himself over as much of the mahogany as he 
could cover, and admired his fat shape upside 
down in its polish. Diamond-cut decanters- 
regular swells these— with silver chains and 
medals on their chests — went swaggering round, 
boasting of their ancestors; saying "Your good 
health ' ' every time any one invited them to have 
a drop— or lose one — while a modest little dem- 
ijohn — or rather a semi-demi-littlejohn — all in 
his wicker-basket clothes, with a card sewed on 
his jacket— like a lost boy (Peggy Coston of 
Wesley did the sewing) — bearing its name and 
address — "Old Peach, 1796, Wesley, Eastern 
Shore," was placed on St. George's right within 
reach of his hand. "It reminds me of the dear 
woman herself, gentlemen, in her homely out- 
side and her warm, loving heart underneath, 
and I wouldn't change any part of it for the 
world." 

"What Madeira is this, St. George ? " It was 
the judge who was speaking— he had not yet 
raised the thin glass to his lips; the old wine- 
taster was too absorbed in its rich amber color and 
in the delicate aroma, which was now reaching his 
nostrils. Indeed a new — several new fragrances, 
were by this time permeating the room. 
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"It is the same, judge, that I always give 
you." 

" Not your father's Black Warrior ? " 

"Yes,thei8io. Don't you recognize it ? Not 
corked, is it?" 

'* Corked, my dear man I It's a posy of roses. 
But I thought that was all gone." 

"No, there are a few bottles still in my cellar 
— some— How many are there, Todd, of the 
Black Warrior?" 

"Dat's de las' 'cept two, Marse George." 

"Dying in a good cause, judge— I'll send 
them to you to-morrow." 

"You'll do nothing of the kind,* you spend- 
thrift. Give them to Kennedy or Clayton." 

"No, give them to nobody!" laughed Ken- 
nedy. "Keep them where they are and don't 
let anybody draw either cork until you invite 
me to dinner again." 

"Only two bottles left!" cried Latrobe in 
consternation. "Well, what the devil are we 
going to do when they are gone?— what's any- 
body going to do? " The "we" was the key 
to the situation. The good Madeira of Kennedy 
Square was for those who honored it, and in 
that sense— and that sense only — was common 
property. 

"Don't be frightened, Latrobe," laughed 
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St. George— " I've got a lot of the Blackburn Re- 
serve of 1 8 12 left. Todd, serve that last bottle 
I brought up this morning— I put it in that low 
decanter next to— Ah, Malachi— you are near- 
est. Pass that to Mr. Latrobe, Malachi — Yes, 
that's the one. Now tell me how you like it. 
It is a little pricked, I think, and may be slightly 
bruised in the handling. I spent half an hour 
picking out the cork this morning— but there is 
no question of its value." 

"Yes," rejoined Latrobe, moistening his lips 
with the topaz-colored liquid — *' it is a little 
bruised. I wouldn't have served it — better lay 
it aside for a month or two in the decanter. Are 
all your corks down to that, St. George? " 

"All the 1810 and '12 — dry as powder some 
of them. I've got one over on tiie sideboard 
that I'm afraid to tackle"— here he turned to 
Clayton : " Major, you are the only man I know 
who can pick out a cork properly. Yes, Todd 
— the bottle at the end, next to that Burgundy 
— carefully now. Don't shake it, and " 

"Well — but why don't ^'on draw the cork 
yourself, St. George? " interrupted the major, 
his eyes on Todd, who was searching for the 
rarity among the others flanking the sideboard. 

"I dare not — that is, I'm afraid to try. You 
are the man for a cork like that — and Todd I — 
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hand Major Clayton the corksaew and one of 
those silver nutpicks." 

The Honorable Prim bent closer. "What is 
it, St. George, some old Port?" he asked in a 
perfunctory way. Rare old wines never inter- 
ested him. * * They are an affectation, ' ' he used 
to say. 

"No, Seymour— it's really a bottle of the 
Peter Remsen 1817 Madeira." 

Tiie bottle was passed, every eye watching it 
with the greatest interest. 

"No, never mind the corkscrew, Todd,— I'll 
pick it out," remarked the major, examining 
the hazardous cork with the care of a watch- 
maker handling a broken-down chronometer. 
"You're right, St. George — it's too far gone. 
Don't watch me, Seymour, or I'll get nervous. 
You'll hoodoo it— you Scotchmen are the devil 
when it comes to anything fit to drink," and he 
winked at Prim. 

"How much is there left of it, St. George? " 
asked Latrobe, watching the major manipulate 
the nutpick. 

" Not a drop outside that bottle." 

" Let us pray— for the cork," sighed Latrobe. 
"Easy — e-a-sy, major — think of your responsi- 
bility, man!" 

It was out now, the major dusting the open- 
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ing with one end of his napkin — his face wreathed 
in smiles when his nostrils caught the first whiff 
of its aroma. 

** By Jupiter I— gentlemen I — When I'm be- 
ing snuffed out TU at least go like a gentleman 
if I have a drop of this on my lips. It's a bunch 
of roses — a veritable nosegay. Heavens I — what 
a bouquet I Some fresh glasses, Todd." 

Malachi and Todd both stepped forward for 
the honor of serving it, but the major waved 
them aside, and rising to his feet began the 
round of the table, filling each slender pipe-stem 
glass to the brim. 

Then the talk, which had long since drifted 
away from general topics, turned to the color 
and sparkle of some of the more famous wines ab- 
sorbed these many years by their distinguished 
votaries. This was followed by the proper fil- 
tration and racking both of Ports and Madeiras, 
and whether milk or egg were best for the pur- 
pose—Kennedy recounting his experience of 
different vintages both here and abroad, the 
others joining in, and all with the same intense 
interest that a group of scientists or collectors 
would have evinced in discussing some new dis- 
covery in chemistry or physics, or the coming to 
light of some rare volume long since out of print 
—everybody, indeed, taking a hand in the dis- 
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cussion except Latrobe, whose mouth was occu- 
pied in the slow sipping of his favorite Madeira 
— tilting a few drops now and then on the end 
of his tongue, his eyes devoutly closed that he 
might the better relish its flavor and aroma. 

It was all an object lesson to Harry, who had 
never been to a dinner of older men— not even 
at his father's — and though at first he smiled at 
what seemed to him a great fuss over nothing, 
he finally began to take a broader view. Wine, 
then, was like food or music, or poetry— or good- 
fellowship— something to be enjoyed in its place 
— and never out of it. For all that, he had al- 
lowed no drop of anything to fall into his own 
glass — a determination which Todd understood 
perfectly, but which he as studiously chose to 
ignore — going through all the motions of filling 
tiie glass so as not to cause Marse Harry any 
embarrassment. Even the " 1817" was turned 
down by the young man with a parrying gesture 
which caught the alert eyes of the major. 

** You are right, my boy," the bonvivant said 
sententiously. " It is a wine for old men. But 
look after your stomach, you dog — or you may 
wake up some fine morning and not be able 
to know good Madeira from bad. You young 
bloods, with your vile concoctions of toddies, 
punches, and other satanic brews, are fast going 
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to the devil— your pabtes, I am speaking of. 
If you ever saw the inside of a distillery you 
woujd never drink another drop of whiskey. 
There's poison in every thimbleful. There's 
sunshine in this, sir ! " and he held the glass to 
his eyes until the light of the candles flashed 
through it. 

''But IVe never seen the inside or outside of 
a distillery in my life," answered Harry with a 
laugh, a reply which did not in the least quench 
the major's enthusiasms, who went on dilating, 
wine-glass in hand, on the vulgarity of drinking 
standing up-^the habitual custom of whiskey 
tipplers — in contrast with the refinement of sip- 
ping wines sitting down^one being a vice and 
the other a virtue. 

Richard, too, had been noticing Harry. He 
had overheard, as the dinner progressed, a re- 
mark the boy had made to the guest next him, 
regarding the peculiar rhythm of Poe's verse — 
Harry repeating the closing lines of the poem 
with such keen appreciation of their meaning 
that Richard at once joined in the talk, com- 
mending him for his insight and discrimination. 
He had always supposed that Rutter's son, like 
all the younger bloods of his time, had aban- 
doned his books when he left college and had 
affected horses and dogs instead. The discovery 
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ended in his sautinizing Harry's face the closer, 
reading between the lines — his father here, his 
mother there— until a quick knitting of the 
brows, and a flash from out the deep-brown 
eyes, upset all his preconceived opinions; he 
had expected grit and courage in the boy— there 
couldn't help being that when one thought of 
his father— but where did the lad get his imagi- 
nation 7 Richard wondered— that which millions 
could not purchase. ''A most engaging young 
man in spite of his madcap life," he said to him- 
self—"! don't wonder St. George loves him." 

When the bell in the old church struck the 
hour of ten, Harry again turned to Richard and 
said with a sigh of disappointment: 

" I'm afraid it's too late to expect him— don't 
you think so?" 

"Yes, 1 fear so," rejoined Richard, who all 
through the dinner had never ceased to bend his 
ear to every sound, hoping for the rumble of 
wheels or the quick step of a man in the hall. 
"Something extraordinary must have happened 
to him, or he may have been called suddenly to 
Richmond and taken the steamboat." Then 
leaning toward his host he called across the 
table : ' * Might 1 make a suggestion, St. George ? ' ' 

St. George paused in his talk with Mr. Ken- 
nedy and Latrobe and raised his head : 
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"Well, Richard?'' 

" 1 was just saying to young Rutter here, that 
perhaps Mr. Poe has been called suddenly to 
Richmond and has sent you a note which has 
not reached you." 

"Or he might be ill,*' suggested Harry in 
his anxiety to leave no loophole through which 
the poet could escape. 

"Or he might be ill," repeated Richard— 
"quite true. Now would you mind if I sent 
Malachi to Guy's to find out? " 

"No, Richard— but I'll send Todd. We can 
get along, I expect, with Malachi until he gets 
back. Todd!" 

"Yes, sah." 

"You go to Guy's and ask Mr. Lampson if 
Mr. Poe is still in liie hotel. If he is not there 
ask for any letter addressed to me and then come 
back. If he is in, go up to his room and present 
my compliments, and say we are waiting dinner 
for him." 

Todd's face lengthened, but he missed no 
word of his master's instructions. Apart from 
these his mind was occupied with the number 
of minutes it would take him to run all the way 
to Guy's Hotel, mount the steps, deliver his 
message, and race back again. Malachi, who 
was nearly twice his age, and who had had twice 
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his experience, might be all right until he reached 
that old Burgundy, but "dere warn't nobody 
could handle dem corks but Todd; Malachi'd 
bust 'em sho' and spile 'em 'fo' he could git 
back." 

**S'pose dere ain't no gemman and no letter, 
den what ? " he asked as a last resort. 

"Then come straight home." 

"Yes, sah," and he backed regretfully from 
the room and closed the door behind him. 

St. George turned to Horn again : " Very good 
idea, Richard — wonder I hadn't thought of it 
before. I should probably had I not expected 
him every minute. And he was so glad to come. 
He told me he had never forgotten the dinner at 
Kennedy's some years ago, and when he heard 
you would be here as well, his whole face lighted 
up. I was also greatly struck with the improve- 
ment in his appearance, he seemed more a man 
of the world than when I first knew him — car- 
ried himself better and was more carefully 
dressed. This morning when I went in he " 

The door opened silently, and Todd, trembling 
all over, laid his hand on his master's shoulder, 
cutting short his dissertation. 

"Marse George, please sah, can I speak to 
you a minute ? " The boy looked as if he had 
just seen a ghost. 
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''Speak to me ! Why haven't you taken my 
message, Todd ? '* 

" Yes, sah — dat is— can't ye step in de hall a 
minute, Marse George — now — right away ? " 

"The hall!— what for?— is there anything 
the matter?" 

St. George pushed back his chair and followed 
Todd from the room : something had gone wrong 
— something demanding instant attention or 
Todd wouldn't be scared out of his wits. Those 
nearest him,who had overheard Todd's whispered 
words, halted in their talk in the hope of getting 
some clew to the situation ; others, further away, 
kept on, unconscious that anything unusual had 
taken place. 

Several minutes passed. 

Again the door swung wide, and a man deathly 
pale, erect, faultlessly dressed in a full suit of 
black, the coat buttoned close to his chin, his 
cavernous eyes burning like coals of fire, entered 
on St. George's arm and advanced toward the 
group. 

Every guest was on his feet in an instant. 

"We have him at last! " cried St. George in 
his cheeriest voice. "A little late, but doubly 
welcome. Mr. Poe, gentlemen." 

Kennedy was the first to extend his hand, Horn 
crowding close, the others waiting their turn. 
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Poe straightened his body, focussed his eyes 
on Kennedy, shook his extended hand gravely, 
but without the slightest sign of recognition, and 
repeated the same cold greeting to each guest in 
the room. He spoke no word — did not open his 
lips — only the mechanical movement of his out- 
stretched hand — a movement so formal that it 
stifled all exclamations of praise on the part of 
the guests, or even of welcome. It was as if he 
had grasped the hands of strangers beside an 
open grave. 

Then the cold, horrible truth flashed upon 
them: 

Edgar Allan Poe was dead drunk I 

The silence that followed was appalling— an 
expectant silence like that which precedes the 
explosion of a bomb. Kennedy, who had known 
him the longest and best, and who knew that if his 
mind could once be set working he would recover 
his tongue and wits, having seen him before in 
a similar crisis, stepped nearer and laid both 
hands on Poe's shoulders. Get Poe to talking 
and he would be himself again ; let him once be 
seated, and ten chances to one he would fall 
asleep at the table. 

*' No, don't sit down, Mr. Poe— not yet. Give 
us that great story of yours — the one you told 
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at my house that night— we have never forgotten 
it. Gentlemen, all take your seats— I promise 
you one of the great treats of your lives." 

Poe stood for an instant undecided, the light 
of the candles illumining his black hair, pallid 
face, and haggard features; fixed his eyes on 
Todd and Malachi, as if trying to account for 
their presence, and stood wavering, his deep, rest- 
less eyes gleaming like slumbering coals flashing 
points of hot light. 

Again Mr. Kennedy's voice rang out: 

"Any one of your stories, Mr. Poe— we leave 
it to you." 

Everybody was seated now, with eyes fixed 
on the poet. Harry, overcome and still dazed, 
pressed close to Richard, who, bending forward, 
had put his elbow on the table, his chin in his 
hand. Clayton wheeled up a big chair and 
placed it back some little distance so that he 
could get a better view of the man. Seymour, 
Latrobe, and the others canted their seats to face 
the speaker squarely. All felt that Kennedy's 
tact had saved the situation and restored the 
equilibrium. It was the poet now who stood be- 
fore them— the man of genius— the man whose 
name was known the country through. That 
he was drunk was only part of the performance. 
Booth had been drunk when he chased a super 
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from the stage ; Webster made his best speeches 
when he was half-seas-over— was making them 
at tiiat very moment. It was so with many other 
men of genius the world over. If they could hear 
one of Poe's poems— or, better still, one of his 
short stories, like * * The Black Cat " or the * 'Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue" — it would be like 
hearing Emerson read one of his Essays or Long- 
fellow recite his ** Hyperion.*' This in itself 
would atone for everything. Kennedy was right 
— it would be one of the rare treats of their lives. 
Poe grasped the back of the chair reserved for 
him, stood swaying for an instant, passed one 
hand nervously across his forehead, brushed 
back a stray lock that had fallen over his eye- 
brow, loosened the top button of his frock coat, 
revealing a fresh white scarf tied about his neck, 
closed his eyes, and in a voice deep, sonorous, 
choked with tears one moment, ringing clear 
the next — word byword — slowly — with infinite 
tenderness and infinite dignity and with the 
solemnity of a condemned man awaiting death — 
rei)eated the Lord's Prayer to the end. 

Kennedy sat as if paralyzed. Richard Horn, 
who had lifted up his hands in horror as the open- 
ing sentence reached his ears, lowered his head 
upon his chest as he would in church. There 
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was no blasphemy in this I It was the wail of a 
lost soul pleading for mercy I 

Harry, cowering in his chair, gazed at Poe in 
amazement. Then a throb of such sympathy as 
he had never felt before shook him to his depths. 
Could that transfigured man praying there, the 
undried tears still on his lids, be the same who 
had entered on his uncle's arm but a few mo- 
ments before ? 

Poe lifted his head, opened his eyes, walked 
in a tired, hopeless way toward the mantel and 
sank into an easy-chair. There he sat with 
bowed head, his face in his hands. 

One by one the men rose to their feet and, 
with a nod or silent pressure of St. George's palm, 
moved toward the door. When they spoke to 
each other it was in whispers: to Todd, who 
brought their hats and canes ; to Harry, whom, 
unconsciously, they substituted for host ; shak- 
ing his hand, muttering some word of sympathy 
for St. George. No— tliey would find their way, 
better not disturb his uncle, etc. They would 
see him in the morning, etc., and thus the group 
passed out in a body and left the house. 

Temple himself was profoundly moved. The 
utter helplessness of ttie man; his abject and 
complete surrender to the demon which possessed 
him — all this appalled him. He had seen many 
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drunken men in his time — roysterers and brawl- 
ers, most of them— but never one like Poe. 
The poet seemed to have lost his identity— 
nothing of the man of the world was left — in 
speech, thought, or movement. 

When Harry re-entered, his uncle was sitting 
beside the poet, who had not yet addressed him 
a word; nor had he again raised his head. Every 
now and then the sound of an indrawn breath 
would escape Poe, as if hot tears were choking 
him. 

St. George waved his hand meaningly. 

*' Tell Todd I'll ring for him when I want him, 
Harry," he whispered, "and now do you go to 
sleep.*' Then, pointing to the crouching man, 
" He must stay in my bed here to-night; I won't 
leave him. What a pity I OGodI what a pity! 
Poor fellow— how sorry I am for him ! " 

Harry was even more affected. Terrified and 
awe-struck, he mounted the stairs to his room, 
locked his chamber door, and threw himself on 
his bed, his mother's and Kate's pleadings sound- 
ing in his ears, his mind filled with the picture 
of the poet standing erect with closed eyes, the 
prayer his mother had taught him falling from 
his lips. This, then, was what his mother and 
Kate meant— this— the greatest of all calamities 
— the overthrow of a num. 
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For the hundredth time he turned his wander- 
ing search-light into his own heart. The salient 
features of his own short career passed in review: 
the fluttering of the torn card as it fell to the floor ; 
the sharp crack of Willits's pistol ; the cold, harsh 
tones of his father's voice when he ordered him 
from the house ; Kate's dear eyes streaming with 
tears and her uplifted hands— their repellent 
palms turned toward him as she sobbed — **Go 
away— my heart is broken 1 ' ' And then the re- 
frain of the poem which of late had haunted him 
night and day : 

'* Disaster following fast and following faster, 
Till his song one burden bore," 

and then the full, rich tones of Poe's voice plead- 
ing with his Maker : 

'* Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us." 

" Yes : — Disaster had followed fast and faster. 
But why had it followed him ? What had he 
done to bring all this misery upon himself ? How 
could he have acted differently ? Wherein had 
he broken any law he had been taught to uphold, 
and if he had broken it why should he not be 
forgiven? Why, too, had Kate turned away 
from him ? He had promised her never to drink 
again ; he had kept that promise, and, God help- 
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ing hiniy he would always keep it, as would any 
other man who had seen what be had just seen 
to-night. Perhaps be had treq»ssed in the duel, 
and yet he would fi^t Willits again were the 
circumstances the same, and in this view Uncle 
George upheld him. But suppose he had tres* 
passed— suppose he had committed a faults as 
his father declared — why should not Kate forgive 
him 7 She had forgiven Willits, who was drunk, 
and yet she would not forgive him, who had not 
allowed a drop to pass his lips since he had given 
her his promise. How could she, who could do 
no wrong, expect to be forgiven herself when she 
not only shut her door in his face, but left him 
without a word or a line ? How could his father 
ask forgiveness of his God when he would not 
forgive his son ? Why were these two different 
from his mother and his Uncle George, and even 
old Alec — who had nothing but sympathy for 
him 7 Perhaps his education and training had 
been at fault. Perhaps, as Richard Horn had said, 
his standards of living were old-fashioned and 
quixotic. 

Only when the gray dawn stole in through the 
small window of his room did the boy fall asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

NOT only Kennedy square, but Moorlands, 
rang with accounts of the dinner and its 
consequences. Most of those who were present 
and who witnessed the distressing spectacle had 
only words of sympathy for the unfortunate man 
—his reverent manner, his contrite tones, and 
abjecthumiliationdisarmingtheirCTiticism. They 
felt that some sudden breaking down of the bar- 
riers of hiswill, either physical or mental, had 
led to the catastrophe. Richard Horn voiced the 
sentiments of Poe's sympathizers when, in re- 
hearsing the episode the next afternoon at the 
club, he had said : 

'*His pitiable condition, gentlemen, Was not 
the result of debauchery. Poe neither spoke nor 
acted like a drunken man; he spoke and acted 
like a man whom a devil had overcome. It was 
pathetic, gentlemen, and it was heart-rending— 
really the most pitiful sight I ever remember 
witnessing. His anguish, his struggle, and his 
surrender 1 shall never forget; nor will his God 
—for the prayer came straight from his heart.** 

"I don't agree with you, Horn," interrupted 
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Clayton. ''Poewas plumb drunk I It is the 
infernal corn whiskey he drinks that puts the 
devil in him. It may be he can't get anything 
else, but it's a damnable concoction all the same. 
Kennedy has about given him up— told me so 
yesterday, and when Kennedy gives a fellow up 
that's the last of him." 

''Then I'm ashamed of Kennedy," retorted 
Horn. '*Any man who can write as Poe does 
should be forgiven, no matter what he does— if 
he be honest There's nothing so rare as genius 
in this world, and even if his flame does burn 
from a vile-smelling wick it's a flame, remem- 
ber 1 —and one that will yet light the ages. If I 
know anything of the literature of our time Poe 
will live when these rhymers like Mr. Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, whom everybody is talking 
about, will be forgotten. Poe's possessed of a 
devil, I tell you, who gets the better of him once 
in a while— it did the night of St. George's 
dinner." 

"Very charitable in you, Richard," exclaimed 
Pancoast, another dissenter — "and perhaps it 
will be just as well for his family, if he has any, 
to accept your view— but, devil or no devil, you 
must confess, Horn, that it was pretty hard on 
St. George. If the man has any sense of re- 
finement — and he must have from the way he 
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writes— the best way out of it is for him to own 
up like a man and say that Guy's barkeeper filled 
him too full of raw whiskey, and that he didn't 
come to until it was too late — that he was very 
sorry, and wouldn't do it again. That's what I 
would have done, and that's what you, Richard, 
or any other gentleman, would have done." 

Others, who got their information second hand, 
followed the example of St. George's guests, 
censuring or excusing the poet in accordance with 
their previous likes or dislikes. The ' ' what-did- 
I-tell-yous"— Bowdoin among them — and there 
were several— broke into roars of laughter when 
they learned what had happened in the Temple 
mansion. So did those who had not been in- 
vited, and who still felt some resentment at St. 
George's oversight. 

Another group— and these were also to be 
found at the club— thought only of St. George- 
old Murdock, voicing their opinions when he said : 
"Temple laid himself out, so I hear, on that 
dinner, and some of us know what that means. 
And a dinner like that, remember, counts with 
St. George. In the future it will be just as well 
to draw the line at poets as well as actors." 

The Lord of Moorlands had no patience with 
any of their views. Whether Poe was a drunk- 
ard or not did not concern him in the least. What 
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did trouble him was the fact that St. George's 
cursed independence had made him so far forget 
himself and his own birth and breeding as to 
place a chair at his table for a man in every way 
beneath him. Hospitality of that kind was under- 
standable in men like Kennedy and Latrobe— 
one the leading literary light of his State, whosic 
civic duties brought him in contact with all claMc»}i 
— the other a distinguished man of letters as well 
as being a poet, artist, and engineer, who natu- 
rally touched the sides of many personalltlrs. 
So, too, might Richard Horn be excused for 
stretching the point— he being a scientist whoso 
duty it was to welcome to his home many kinils 
of people— this man Morse among them, with his 
farcical telegraph ; a man In the public eye who 
seemed to be more or less talked about In the 
press, but of whom he himself knew nothlnji; 
but why St. George Temple, who In all proba- 
bility had never read a line of Poe's or anybody 
else's poetry in his life, should give this sot a 
dinner, and why such sane gentlemen as Sey- 
mour, Clayton, and Pancoast should consider It 
an honor to touch elbows with him, was as un- 
accountable as it was incredible. 

Furthermore— and this is what rankled deep- 
est in his heart— St. George was subjecting his 
only son, Harry, to corrupting influences, and at 
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a time, too, when the boy needed the uplifting 
examples of all that was highest in men and 
manners. 

"And you tell me. Alec," he blazed out on 
hearing the details, "that the fellow never ap- 
peared until the dinner was all over and then 
came in roaring drunk ? " 

"Well, sah, I ain't yered nothin' 'bout de 
roarin', but he suttinly was ' how-come-ye-so'— 
fer dey couldn't git 'im upstairs 'less dey toted 
him on dere backs. Marse George Temple gin 
him his own baid an' sot up mos' ob de night, 
an' dar he stayed fur fo' days till he come to. 
Dat's what Todd done tol' me, an' I reckon Todd 
knows." 

The colonel was in his den when this conversa- 
tion took place. He was generally to be found 
there since the duel. Often his wife, or Alec, 
or some of his neighbors would surprise him 
buried in his easy-chair, an unopened book in 
his hand, his eyes staring straight ahead is if 
trying to grasp some problem which repeatedly 
eluded him. After the episode at the club he 
became more absorbed than ever. It was that 
episode, indeed, which had vexed him most. 
Not that St. George's tongue-lashing worried 
him— nor did Harry's blank look of amazement 
linger in his thoughts. St. George, he had to 
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ccMifess to hhnsetf as he hatOed with the ques* 
tions, was the soul of honor and had not meant 
to insult hm. It was Templets love for Harry 
whidi had indted the qubcotic onslaught^ for^ 
as he knew, SL George dearly loved the boy^ 
and tills in itself wq>ed all resentment from the 
autocrat's heart As to Harry's attittide toward 
himsdf , this he continued to reason was only a 
question of time. That young tq»tart had not 
learned hb lesson yet— a harsh lesson^ it was 
true, and one not understood by the world at 
large— tnit then the world was not responsible 
for his son's bmgng up. When the boy had 
learned it, and was willing to acknowledge the 
error of his ways, then, perhaps^ he might kill 
the fatled calf — that is, of course, if the prodigal 
should return on all fours and with no stilted and 
untenatte ideas about his rights — kleas that St. 
George, of course, was instilling into him every 
chance he got 

So far, however, he had had to admit to him- 
self that i;^iile he had kept steady watch of the 
line of hills skirting his mental horizon, up to 
the present moment no young gentleman in a 
dilafidaLiei suit of clothes, inverted waist meas- 
ure, and lean legs had shown himself above 
the sky line. On the contrary, if all reports were 
true— and Alec omitted no opportunity to keep 
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him advised of Marse Harry's every movement 
— the young Lord of Moorlands was having the 
time of his life, even if his sweetheart had re 
nounced him and his father forced him into 
exile. Not Only had he found a home and 
many comforts at Temple's— being treated as 
an honored guest alongside of such men as Ken- 
nedy and Latrobe, Pancoast, and the others— 
but now that St. George had publicly declared 
him to be his heir, these distinctive marks of his 
approbation were likely to continue. Nor could 
he interfere, even if he wished to— which, of 
course, he did not, and never could so long as 
he lived. . . . '* Damn him!" etc., etc. And 
with this the book would drop from his lap and 
he begin pacing the floor, his eyes on the carpet, 
his broad shoulders bent in his anxiety to solve 
the problem which haunted him night and day : — 
how to get Harry back under his roof and not 
yield a jot or tittle of his pride or will— or, to be 
more explicit, now that the mountain would not 
come to Mahomet, how could Mahomet get over 
to the mountain ? 

His friend and nearest neighbor, John Gor- 
such, who was also his man of business, opened 
the way. The financier's clerk had brought 
him a letter, just in by the afternoon coach, and 
with a glance at its contents the shrewd old 
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fellow had at once ordered his horse and set out 
for Moorlands, some two miles distant. Nor did 
he draw rein or break gallop until he threw the 
lines to a servant beside the lower step of the 
colonel's porch. 

"It's the Patapsco again! It will close its 
doors before the week is out!'* he cried, strid- 
ing into the library, where the colonel, who had 
just come in from inspecting a distant field on 
his estate, sat dusting his riding-boots with his 
handkerchief. 

' ' Going to stop payment ! Failed ! What the 
devil do you mean, John ? " 

* * I mean just what I say ! Everything has gone 
to bally-hack in the city. Here's a letter I have 
just received from Harding — he's on the inside, 
and knows. He thinks there is some crooked 
business about it; they have been loaning money 
on all sorts of brickbats, he says, and the end 
has come, or will to-morrow. He wanted to 
post me in time." 

The colonel tossed his handkerchief on his 
writing-table. "Who will be hurt? " he asked 
hurriedly, ignoring the reference to the dis- 
honesty of the directors. 

"Oh! — a lot of people. Temple, I know, 
keeps his account there. He was short of cash 
a little while ago, for young Pawson, who has 
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his law office in the basement of his house, 
offered me a mortgage on his Kennedy Square 
property, but I hadn't the money at the time 
and didn't take it. If he got it at last — and he 
paid heavily for it if he did — the way things 
have been going— and if he put that money 
in the Patapsco, it will be a Imd blow to him. 
Harry, I hear, is with him — so I thought you 
ought to know." 

Rutter had given a slight start at the mention 
of Temple's name among the crippled, and a 
strange glitter still lingered in his eyes. 

**Then I presume my son is dependent on 
a beggar," he exclaimed, rising from his seat, 
stripping off his brown velveteen riding-jacket 
and hanging it in a closet behind his chair. 

"Yes, it looks that way." 

Gorsuch was watching the colonel closely. 
He had another purpose in making his breakneck 
ride. He didn't have a dollar in the Patapsco, 
and he knew the colonel had not; he, like him- 
self, was too shrewd a man to be bitten twice 
by the same dog; but he had a large interest in 
Harry and would leave no stone unturned to 
bring father and son together. 

The colonel again threw himself into his chair, 
stretched out his slender, well-turned legs, 
crooked one of his russet-leather riding-boots to 
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be sure the spurs were still in place, and said 
slowly — rather absently, as if the subject did 
not greatly interest him : 

"Patapsco failed and St. George a beggar, 
eh? — Too bad! — too bad!" Then some dis- 
turbing suspicions must have entered his head, 
for he roused himself, looked at Gorsuch keenly, 
and asked in a searching tone: "And you came 
over full tilt, John, to tell me this? " 

' ' I thought you might help. St. George needs 
all the friends he's got if this is true — and it 
looks to me as if it was," answered Gorsuch in 
a casual way. 

Rutter relaxed his gaze and resumed his posi- 
tion. Had his suspicions been correct that Gor- 
such 's interest in Harry was greater than his 
interest in the bank's failure, he would have 
resented it even from John Gorsuch. 

Disarmed by the cool, unflinching gaze of his 
man of business, his mind again took up in re- 
view all the incidents connected with St. George 
and his son, and what part each had played in 
them. 

That Temple — good friend as he had always 
been — had thwarted him in every attempt to 
bring about a reconciliation between himself and 
Harry, had been apparent from the very begin- 
ning of the difficulty. Even the affair at the 
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club showed it. This would have ended quite 
differently — and he had fully intended it should 
—had not St. George, with his cursed oflScious- 
ness, interferred with his plans. For what he 
had really proposed to himself to do, on that 
spring morning when he had rolled up to the 
club in his coach, was to mount the steps, ignore 
his son at first, if he should run up against him 
—(and he had selected the very hour when he 
hoped he would run up against him) — and then, 
when the boy broke down, as he surely must, 
to forgive him like a gentleman and a Rutter, 
and this, too, before everybody. Seymour would 
see it— Kate would hear of it, and the honor 
of the Rutters remain unblemished. Moreover, 
this would silence once and for all those gabblers 
who had undertaken to criticise him for what 
they called his inhumanity in banishing this 
only son when he was only trying to bring up 
that child in the way he should go. Matters 
seemed to be coming his way. The failure of the 
Patapsco might be his opportunity. St. George 
would be at his wits' end; Harry would be 
forced to choose between the sidewalk and Moor- 
lands, and the old life would go on as before. 

All these thoughts coursed through his mind 
as he leaned back in his chair, his lips tight 
set, the jaw firm and determined — only the lids 
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quivering as he mastered the tears that crept to 
their edges. Now and then, in his mental ab- 
sorption, he would absently cross his legs only to 
straighten them out again, his state of mind an 
open book to Gorsuch, who had followed the same 
line of reasoning and who had brought the news 
himself that he might the better watch its effect. 

"I'm surprised that Temple should select the 
Patapsco. It has never got over its last smash 
of four years ago," Gorsuch at last remarked. 
He did not intend to let the topic drift away 
from Harry if he could help it. 

'* I am not surprised, John. St. George is the 
best fellow in the world, but he never lets any- 
thing work but his heart. When you get at the 
bottom of it you will find that he's backed up 
the bank because some poor devil of a teller or 
clerk, or may be some director, is his friend. 
That's enough for St. George, and further than 
that he never goes. He's thrown away two 
fortunes now — his grandmother's, which was 
small but sound — and his father's, which if he 
had attended to it would have kept him comfort- 
able all his life." 

"You had some words at the club, I heard," 
interjected Gorsuch. 

" No, he had some words, I had a julep," and 
the colonel smiled grimly. 
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"But you are still on good terms, are you 
not?" 

"I am, but he isn't. But that is of no con- 
sequence. No man in his senses would ever get 
angry with St. George, no matter what he might 
say or do. He hasn't a friend in the world who 
could be so ill bred. And as to calling him out 
—you would as soon think of challenging your 
wife. St. George talks from his heart, never 
his head. I have loved him for thirty years and 
know exactly what I am talking about— and yet 
let me tell you, Gorsuch, that with all his qual- 
ities — and he is the finest-bred gentleman I 
know— he can come closer to being a natural 
bom fool than any man of his years and position 
in Kennedy Square. This treatment of my son 
— whom I am trying to bring up a gentleman— 
is one proof of it, and this putting all his eggs 
into one basket — and that a rotten basket — is 
another." 

"Well, then— if that is your feeling about it, 
colonel, why not go and see him ? As I have said, 
he needs all the friends he's got at a time like 
this." If he could bring the two men together 
the boy might come home. Not to be able to 
wave back to Harry as he dashed past on Spitfire, 
had been a privation which the whole settlement 
had felt. "That is, of course," he continued, 
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"if St. George Temple would be willing to re- 
ceive you. He would be — wouldn't he ? " 

*' I don't know, John — and I don't care. If I 
should make up my mind to go — remember, I 
said 'IF'— I'd go whether he liked it or not." 

He had made up his mind— had made it up at 
the precise moment the announcement of the 
bank's failure and St. George's probable ruin 
had dropped from Gorsuch's lips— but none of 
this must Gorsuch suspect. He would still be 
the doge and Virginius; he alone must be the 
judge of when and how and where he would 
show leniency. Generations of Rutters were 
behind him— this boy was in the direct line— 
connecting the past with the present — and on 
Colonel Talbot Rutter of Moorlands, and on no 
other, rested the reponsibility of keeping the 
glorious name unsmirched. 

Todd, with one of the dogs at his heels, 
opened the door for him, smothering a **Gor-a- 
Mighty ! — sumpin's up fo' sho' ! " when his hand 
turned the knob. He had heard the clatter of 
two horses and their sudden pull-up outside, and 
looking out, had read the situation at a glance. 
Old Matthew was holding the reins of both 
mounts at the moment, for the colonel always 
rode in state. No tying to hitching-posts or 
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tree-boxes, or picking up of a loose negro to watch 
his restless steed when he had a stable full of 
thoroughbreds and quarters packed with grooms. 

**Yes, Marse Colonel — yes, sah — Marse 
George is inside— yes, sah — but Marse Harry's 
out." He had not asked for Harry, but Todd 
wanted him to get all the facts in case there was 
to be another such scene as black John described 
had taken place at the club on the occasion of 
the colonel's last visit to the Chesapeake. 

"Then I'll go in unannounced, and you need 
not wait, Todd." 

St. George was in his arm-chair by the mantel 
looking over one of his heavy ducking-guns when 
the Lord of Moorlands entered. He was the last 
man in the world he expected to see, but he 
did not lose his self-control or show in any way 
his surprise. He was host, and Rutter was his 
guest; nothing else counted now. 

St. George rose to his feet, laid the gun care- 
fully on the table, and with a cold smile on his 
face— one of extreme courtesy — advanced to 
greet him. 

"Ah, Talbot — it has been some time since I 
had this pleasure. Let me draw up a chair for 
you— I'll ring for Todd and " 

"No, St. George. I prefer to talk to you 
alone." 
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"Todd is never an interruption." 

"He may be to-day. I have something to 
say to you — and I don't want either to be inter- 
rupted or misunderstood. You and I have Icnown 
each other too many years to keep up this 
quarrel; I am getting rather sick of it myself." 

St. George shrugged his shoulders, placed the 
gun carefully in the rack by the door, and main- 
tained an attentive attitude. He would either 
fight or make peace, but he must first learn the 
conditions. In the meantime he would hold his 
peace. 

Rutter strode past him to the fireplace, opened 
his riding-jacket, laid his whip on the mantel, 
and with his hands deep in his breeches pockets 
faced the room and his host, who had again 
taken his place by the table. 

"The fact is, St. George, I have been greatly 
disturbed of late by reports which have reached 
me about my son. He is with you, I presume ? ' ' 

St. George nodded. 

Rutter waited for a verbal reply, and receiv- 
ing none, forged on: "Very greatly disturbed; 
so much so that I have made an especial trip from 
Moorlands to call upon you and ascertain their 
truth." 

Again St. George nodded, the smile — one of 
extreme civility now — still on his face. Then 
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he added y flicking some stray grains of tobacco 
from his sleeve with his fingers: "That was 
very good of you, Talbot— but go on— I'm lis- 
tening." 

The colonel's eyes kindled. Temple's perfect 
repose— something he had not expected— was 
beginning to get on his nerves. He cleared his 
throat impressively and continued, his voice ris- 
ing in intensity : 

'Mnstead of leading the life of a young man 
brought up as a gentleman, I hear he is consort- 
ing with tiie lowest class of people here in your 
house — people who " 

"—Are my guests," interrupted St. George 
calmly— loosening the buttons of his coat in 
search of his handkerchief — there being more 
tobacco on his clothes than he had supposed. 

"Yes, you have hit it exactly — your guests 
— and that is another thing I have come to tell 
you, for neither I nor your friends can under- 
stand how a man of your breeding should want 
to surround himself with '* 

" — Is it necessary that you should understand, 
Talbot?" — same low, incisive but extremely 
civil voice, almost monotonous in its cadences. 
The cambric was in full play now. 

" Of course it is necessary when it affects my 
own flesh and blood. You know as well as I do 
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that this sot, Poe, is not a fit companion for a 
boy raised as my Harry has been— a man picked 
out of the gutter— his family a lot of play-actors 
— even worse, I hear. A fellow who staggers 
into your house dead drunk and doesn't sober 
up for a week ! It's scandalous ! " 

Again St. George shrugged his shoulders, but 
one hand was tight shut this time, the steel 
claws protruding, the handkerchief alone saving 
their points from pressing into the palms. 

"And is that what you came from Moorlands 
to tell me, Talbot?" remarked St. George cas- 
ually, adjusting the lapels of his coat. 

"Yes!" retorted Rutter— he was fast losing 
what was left of his self-control— "that and 
some other things ! But we will attend to Harry 
first. You gave that boy shelter when " 

"Please state it correctly, Talbot. We can 
get on better if you stick to the facts." The 
words came slowly, but the enunciation was as 
perfect as if each syllable had been parted with 
a knife. " I didn't give him shelter— I gave him 
a home— one you denied him. But go on— i; 
prefer to hear you out." 

The colonel's eyes blazed. He had never 
seen St. George like this : it was Temple's hot 
outbursts that had made him so easy an adver- 
sary in their recent disputes. 
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"And you will please do the same, St. 
George/' he demanded in his most top-lofty 
tone/ignoring his opponent's denial. " You know 
perfectly well I turned him out of Moorlands be- 
cause he had disgraced his blood, and yet you 
— my life-long friend — have had the bad taste 
to interfere and drag him down still lower, so 
that now, instead of coming to his senses and 
asking my pardon, he parades himself at the 
club and at your dinners, putting on the airs of 
an injured man." 

St. George drew himself up to his full height. 

"Let us change the subject, Talbot, or we 
will both forget ourselves. If you have any- 
thing to say to me that will benefit Harry and 
settle the difficulty between him and you, 1 will 
meet you more than half-way, but I give you 
fair warning that the apology must come from 
you. You have — if you will permit me to say 
it in my own house — behaved more like a brute 
than a father. I told you so the night you 
turned him out in the rain for me to take care 
of, and I told you so again at the club when you 
tried to make a laughing-stock of him before 
your friends— and now I tell you so once more! 
Come!— let us drop the subject— what may 1 
offer you to drink ? — you must be rather chilled 
with your ride in." 
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Rutter was about to flare out a denial, when 
his better judgment got the best of him ; some 
other tactics than the ones he had used must 
be brought into play. So far he had made but 
little headway against Temple's astounding cool- 
ness. 

''And I am to understand, then, that you are 
going to keep him here? '' he demanded, ignor- 
ing both his host's criticisms and his proffered 
hospitality. 

"I certainly am''— he was abreast of him 
now, his eyes boring into his— "just as long as 
he wishes to stay, which I hope will be all his 
life, or until you have learned to be decent to 
him. And by decency, 1 mean companionship, 
and love, and tenderness — three things which 
your damned, high-toned notions have always 
deprived him of!" His voice was still under 
control, although the emphasis was unmistak- 
able. 

Rutter made a step forward, his eyes flashing, 
his teeth set : 

*'You have the Impertinence, sir, to charge 
me with " 

*' — Yes! — and it's true and you know it's 
true!" — the glance, steady as a rifle, had not 
wavered. "No, you needn't work yourself up 
into a passion— and as for your lordly, dictatorial 
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airs, 1 am past the age when they affect me— 
keep them for your servants. By God !— what 
a farce it all is 1 Let us talk of something else 
—I am tired of it!" 

The words cut like a whip, but the Lord of 
Moorlands had come to get his son, not to fight 
St. George. Their sting, however, had com- 
pletely changed his plans. Only the club which 
Gorsuch had put into his hands would count now. 

*'Yes— a damnable farce!" he thundered, 
"and one played by a man with beggary star- 
ing him straight in the face, and yet to hear you 
talk one would think you were a Croesus ! You 
mortgaged this house to get ready money, did 
you not? " He was not sure, but this was no 
time in which to split words. 

St. George turned quickly: "Who told you 
that?" 

"Is it true?" 

"Yes! Do you suppose 1 would let Harry 
sneak around corners to avoid his creditors? " 

The colonel gave an involuntary start, the 
blood mounting to the roots of his hair, and as 
suddenly paled : 

"You tell me that — you dared to — pay Har- 
ry's debts? " he stammered in amazement. 

"Dared!" retorted St. George, lifting his 
chin contemptuously. "Really, Talbot, you 
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amuse me. When you set that dirty hound 
Gadgem on his trail, what did you expect me to 
do?— invite the dog to dinner?— or have him 
sleep in the house until I sold furniture enough 
to get rid of him?'* 

The colonel leaned back against the mantel's 
edge as if for support. All the fight was out of 
him. Not only was the situation greatly com- 
plicated, but he himself was his host's debtor. 
The seriousness of the whole affair confronted 
him. For a brief instant he gazed at the floor, 
his eyes on the hearth-rug. "Have you any 
money left, St. George? " he asked. His voice 
was subdued enough now. Had he been his 
solicitor he could not have been more concerned. 

"Yes, a few thousand," returned St. George. 
He saw that some unexpected shot had hit the 
colonel, but he did not know he had fired it. 

"Left over from the mortgage, I suppose? — 
less what you paid out for Harry ? " 

"Yes, left over from the mortgage, less what 
I paid Gadgem," he bridled. "If you have 
brought any more of Harry's bills hand them out. 
Why the devil you ask, Talbot, is beyond my 
ken, but I have no objection to your knowing." 

Rutter waved his hand impatiently, with a 
deprecating gesture ; such trifles were no longer 
important. 
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*' You bank with the Patapsco, do you not? " 
he asked calmly. ''Answer me, please, and 
don't think I'm trying to pry into your affairs. 
The matter is much more serious than you seem 
to think." The tone was so sympathetic that 
St. George looked closer into his antagonist's 
face, trying to read the cause. 

"Always with the Patapsco. I have kept my 
account there for years," he rejoined simply. 
*' Why do you want to know ? " 

*' Because it has closed its doors— or will in a 
few hours. It is bankrupt! " 

There was no malice in his tone, nor any note 
of triumph. That St. George had beggared 
himself to pay his son's debts had wiped that 
clear. He was simply announcing a fact that 
caused him the deepest concern. 

St. George's face paled, and for a moment 
a peculiar choking movement started in his 
throat. 

"Bankrupt! — the Patapsco! How do you 
know?" He had heard some ugly rumors at 
the club a few days before, but had dismissed 
them as part of Harding's croakings. 

"John Gorsuch received a letter last night 
from one of the directors ; there is no doubt of 
its truth. I have suspected its condition for 
some time, so has Gorsuch. This brought me 
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here. You see now how impossible it is for my 
son to be any longer a burden on you/* 

St. George walked slowly across the room 
and drawing out a chair settled himself to col- 
lect his thoughts the better; — he had remained 
standing as the better way to terminate the 
interview should he be Compelled to exercise 
that right. The two announcements had come 
like successive bk>ws in the face. If the news 
of the bank's failure was true he was badly> if 
not hopelessly, aippled— this, however, would 
wait, as nothing he might do could prevent the 
catastrophe. The other— Harry's being a bur- 
den to him — must be met at once. 

He looked up and caught the coloners eye 
scrutinizing his face. 

*' As to Harry's being a burden," St. George 
said slowly, his Kp curling sli^tly--"that is 
my affair. As to his remaining here, all I have 
to say is that if a boy is old enough to be com- 
pelled to pay his debts he is old enough to 
decide where he will live. You have yourself 
established that rule and it will be carried out to 
the letter." 

Rutter's face hardened: **But you haven't 
got a dollar in the world to spare! " 

"That may be, but it doesn't alter the situ- 
ation; it rather strengthens it" He rose from 
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his chair: *'I think we are about through now, 
Talbot, and if you will excuse me Til go down 
to the bank and see what is the matter. I will 
ring for Todd to bring your hat and coat.'* He 
did not intend to continue the talk. There had 
just been uncovered to him a side of Talbot 
Rutter's nature which had shocked him as much 
as had the threatened loss of his money. To use 
his poverty as a club to force him into a position 
which would be dishonorable was inconceivable 
in a man as well born as his antagonist, but it 
was true: he could hardly refrain from telling 
him so. He had missed, it may be said, seeing 
another side — his visitoi 's sympathy for him in 
his misfortune. That, unfortunately, he did not 
see: Fate often plays such tricks with us all. 

The colonel stepped in front of him : his eyes 
had an ugly look in them— the note of sympathy 
was gone. 

"One moment, St. George! How long you 
are going to keep up this fool game, I don't 
know; but my son stays here on one condition, 
and on one condition only, and you might as 
well understand it now. From tiiis time on I 
pay his board. Do you for one instant suppose 
I am going to let you support him, and you a 
beggar?" 

St. George made a lunge toward the speaker 
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as if to strike him. Had Rutter fired point-blank 
at him he could not have been more astounded. 
For an instant he stood looking into his face, 
then whirled suddenly and swung wide the 
door. 

"May I ask you, Talbot, to leave the room, 
or shall I? You certainly cannot be in your 
senses to make me a proposition like that. This 
thing has got to come to an end, and nowl I 
wish you good-morning." 

" The colonel lifted his hands in a deprecatory 
way. 

"As you will, St. George." 

And without another word the baffled autocrat 
strode from the room. 
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